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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Port Fotro having commenced with the present century, this is 
ihe 206th month of its existence. As we have not attained even the period 
of discretion, it cannot be expected that we should yet put on “ the silver 
livery of advised age.” It is not, therefore, for the purpose of claiming the 
reverence due to our extraordinary longevity, but merely for the sake of 
convenient reference, that we shall mark the chronology of our miscellany, 
with reference to its establishment in 1801. The early volumes having be- 
come very scarce and expensive, it has been recommended by many of our 
friends, that a selection from them be made and_ published in a style of 
uniformity with the present series. Such a collection might be illustrated 
by notes respecting the authors, and the current events of the time. By re- 
jecting papers not worthy of preservation, and by economy of mechanical 
arrangement, it is probable that the five quarto volumes edited by Mr. Den- 
nie might be reduced to two; the price of which should be ten dollars. If a 
sufficient sum be subscribed, and paid, the work shall be published without 
delay; and if the amount advanced should be inadequate, the money can 
be returned or passed to the credit of the individual. 


Dogberry junior, like his namesake, has something ‘ handsome about 
him,” we shall not spoil his sport. 


The lines on the death of a gallant officer, are in the hands of the printer. 
We expect at no distant period, to be able to present to our readers some 
account of this gentleman’s brief though brilliant career. 


The prize poem on the death of Tasso has produced three translations; 
but neither of them is adequate to the original. The attempt, as the last 
communication is modestly styled, is the best; and, in the hope that the 
author will improve in a second effort, his paper shall lie on the table. 


Mum is a dulldog. Stephano may answer him, for we shall not: ““ Mum 
then, and no more.”’ 


Our readers will observe that we have introduced a new subject to their 
attention in the present number. We allude to the “ Proceedings of Con- 
gress,” which shall be continued hereafter, in each number, with a dis- 
tinct paging, so that it may be bound at the end of our volumes or form a 
separate book. The value of this article may not be perceived immediate- 
ly, andsome may complain of the introduction of a dish on the last of the 
month which has been upon the table every day; but a little reflection must 
suggest the propriety of preserving in a portable form an accurate history 
of our country. In the debates of our representatives we shall fand the rea- 
sons for which our laws are enacted, and inthe communicatiss from the 
executive our relations with foreign nations may be traced.—At the end 
of each session, there will be given lists of the members of the executive 
and represetative departments, of committees, &c. &c. 


Those boooksellers, authors and others who do not find, what they may 
expect, in our journals, are referred to the advertisement frequently pub- 
lished on the covers. 

To several subscribers we are obliged to repeat the language of Ti- 
mon: 

At many times I brought in my accounts, 
Laid them before you: you would throw them off.— 

Those of our. patrons, who would afford us substantial support, are re- 
quested to transmit their subscription in advance. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. —Cowrer. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MRS. MADISON. 


Te consort of the late president of the United States, whose 
maiden name was Paine, was born in the year 1772. Shortly after 
that period her father emigrated from Virginia to this city. He 
had three daughters, who were educated according to the princi- 
ples of the Friends; a class of people which is eminently distin- 
guished for the exemplary conduct of its members. In the year 
1790 this lady* became the wife of John Todd, Esq. a practitioner 
at our bar. He died in 1798, and in the following year his widow 
was united to her present husband. 

It is our privilege to offer a passing testimony to distinguished 
excellence; but on the present occasion we do not feel authorized 
to enter into the usual details of biography. At a time when the. 
restless spirit of party covered every path with thorns, this lady 
held, the branch of conciliation and she well deserves a place 
among those who endeavour to promote peace and good will. In 
the exalted station from which she recently descended, she never 
neglected her early friends, but extended to all who approached 
her, those attentions which add dignity to the great and inspire 
the humble with confidence. A politician of the present day, ex- 
claimed, on a memorable occasion, “ we are all federalists, we are 


* The sisters are married, we believe to Mr. Washington and Mr. 
Cutts. 
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all republicans.” Inher intercourse with society, Mrs. Madison 
reduced this liberal sentiment to practice; her circle was at once 
the model of polished life and the dwelling of cheerfulness. 

We had the pleasure of seeing her some years ago, on the oc- 
casion of a splendid fete, which was given by his excellency M. 
Daschkoff, the minister from Russia, in honour of the natal day of 
his sovereign. We remarked the ease with which she glided into 
the stream of conversation and accommodated herself to its endless 
variety. In the art of conversation she is said to be distinguished, 
and it became evident in the course of the evening, that the glad- 
ness which played in the countenances of those whom she ap- 
proached, was inspired by something more than mere respect. 
We fear that our artists have not presented an adequate repre- 
sentation of the features of this lady. We have not forgotten how 
admirably the air of authority was softened by the smile of gayety; 
and it is pleasing to recal a certain expression that must have 
been created by the happiest of all dispositions—a wish to flease, 
and a willingness to be pfileased. This, indeed, is to be truly good 
and really great. Like a summer’s sun she rose in our political 
horizon, gloriously, and she sunk, benignly. 


| 
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EMANCIPATION OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


Outline of the revolution inSpanish America; or, an account of the origin, 
progress, and actual state of the war carried on between Spain and 
Spanish America; containing the principal facts which have marked the 
struggle.—By a South-American. Wew York, Eastburn & Co. 1817. 


South America—A letter on the present state of that country, to James 
Monroe, president of the United States.—By an American. Washing- 
ton, 1817. 


Many years have elapsed since our brethren of the south 
began to manifest their uneasiness under the galling yoke of Spa- 
nish domination. Pillaged and cheated as they have been by cor- 
rupt functionaries and pretended ministers of religion, they have 
excited the sympathy of every friend to civil liberty; and all la- 
mented the honest but mistaken loyalty which prevented them 
from severing their unholy bands, when the Spanish regency was 
hemmed up in the walls of Cadiz and their puppet king was dis- 
porting himself in the imperial palaces of Napoleon. Long before 
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this we had followed, in fearful anxiety, the steps of the gallant 
Miranda. In 1783, this persevering patriot, whose services du- 
ring several years in the Spanish army had acquired for him the 
rank of major-general, visited this country. After a short stay 
here he set out on an European tour, in the course of which he 
traversed successively, Germany, Italy, Greece, Sweden, Russia 
and Denmark. While he was in Greece, Athens was his chief resi- 
dence. Quitting this classical region in which he was constant- 
ly reminded of those illustrious deeds which make nations free 
and heroes immortal, he next visited Russia, where he received 
pressing invitations from Catherine to remain, but his eagerness 
to promote the emancipation of Spanish America prevailed over 
every consideration of self-interest. In 1790 he was introduced to 
Mr. Pitt. His project was received with great attention by this un- 
paralleled statesman, and it continued to enter into the serious 
contemplation of the British cabinet as long as the differences re- 
specting Nootka Sound prevailed between the two governments. 
In 1792 he passed over into France to await the chances of 
the revolution. Here he was tantalized for a long time, served in 
the revolutionary army and experienced all those vicissitudes of 
fortune which are incident to such conjuncture. Being sentenced 
to banishment in 1797, he found means to return to England 
where he was again favourably received by Mr. Pitt. Great-Bri- 
tain being then in a state of war with Spain, a plan was projected at 
London, for combining the forces of the former with those of our 
country, in the prosecution of this important enterprize. In 1798, the 
preparations were so far advanced, and Gen. Miranda was so full 
of expectation, that he wrote to general Hamilton, “ that the mo- 
ment of emancipation approached.” It would appear from this let- 
ter and the answer to it (vide our last No. p. 55,) that the patriot 
general calculated, as a matter of course, without having made any 
stipulations, to that effect, upon the co-operation of this country: in 
this expectation however he was disappointed, and obliged once 
more to postpone his designs. From the reply of Hamilton we 
should infer that he entertained similar hopes—but he understood 
his duty too well as a citizen—would that wisdom had never desert- 
ed him!—to embark in any such schemes without the authority of 


his government. 
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A subsequent plan, to be accomplished by the English forces 
‘‘ single handed,” in 1801, met with no better fate, in consequence 
of the peace with France. The resumption of hostilities with Spain 
in 1804 revived the subject, but the third coalition against France 
in the summer of the following year, occupying the whole atten- 
tion of England, Miranda once more visited the United States, 
with the knowledge and approbation of the British ministry, in 
order to avail himself of any advantages that might arise from our 
disputes about the navigation of the Mississippi. This matter, how- 
ever; being settled by the purchase of Louisiana, Miranda seems 
to have resolved no longer to put his trust in princes, but to throw 
himself upon the limited means of individuals. In Mr. Ogden and 
Col. Smith, of New York, he found powerful friends, and fitted 
out the Leander, Capt. Lewis, with 200 men at that port..At St. 
Domingo he was to be joined by the Emperor; but the remonstrances 
of the Spanish and French ministers were so urgent, that our 
government found itself obliged, upon the sailing of the Leander, 
to order prosecutions against the gentlemen whom we have named. 
These persons were acquitted, but the enterprize was crushed, 
and many of our citizens, who went yn this expedition, ignorant of 
the views and plans of their leader, perished miserably in the 
hands of the ferocious Spaniards. We shall barely add, in this 
place, that by an act of the most atrocious perfidy, Miranda was 
seized afterwards by Gen. Monteverde, transferred from one prison 
to another, and died lately inthat of La Cartaca, in Cadiz. 

The invasion of Spain by Buonaparte, burst upon Europe like 
a stroke of thunder. Then it was, that the moment for freedom 
- seemed to present itself to America, wearied and exhausted by 
three centuries of continual suffering. Spain invaded by a colossal 
power—its fortresses in the hands of its enemies—the royal family 
in captivity and all the elements of the government broken up 
and dispersed! What more could be desired? But the colonies 
sympathized in the sufferings of the mother country; with a mag- 
nanimity which was equally unprecedented and undeserved, they 
generously forgot their own wrongs to redress those of their op- 
pressors. 

At La Guyara, one of the agents of Napoleon, who was endea- 
vouring with all the arts of allurement and dissimulation, to accom- 


rel 
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plish the object of his mission, was sent to prison; the colours of 
Spain and England were hoisted on all the forts and the streets 
rung with shouts in favour of Ferdinand. The city of Mexico voted 
fourteen millions of dollars for the service of the mother country, 
and the people, boasting that they were the descendants of the 
immortal Cortez, enrolled themselves for the defence of that em- 
pire which hé had won for Spain. The French were publicly in- 
sulted at Caraccas, and ‘an imperial captain was obliged to withdraw 
with all possible secresy. Even at Buenos Ayres, where that ani- 
mosity against the English, occasioned, throughout the Spanish 
colonies by the ravages of Drake and Cavendish, and the bucca- 
neers, had been so unhappily revived, just when the lapse of 
time had obliterated it, there prevailed among the people a feel- 
ing of stronger and juster resentment against the French. Never- 
theless, there existed a party there, in consequence of Sir Home 
Popham’s wretched expedition, numerous enough to support the 
governor Liniers in a temporizing policy, which, while it waited to 
acknowledge the right of the strongest, evidently inclined towards 
the new dynasty. Elio, the governor of Montevideo, penetrating into 
his views, accused him of disloyalty: the patriotic cause daily ac- 
quired strength; it soon became as unpopular to speak French, as 
it had ever been to speak English; the port was thrown open te 
British and Portuguese ships; Liniers was deposed and Elio sup- 
plied his place with a junta in imitation of those of Spain? Intelli- 
gence of the general insurrection in Spain was received at Mexi- 
co in July 1806 with great enthusiasm; but the confidence of the 
prudent part of the community was destroyed by the contradicto- 
ry claims upon their allegiance, which were severally made by 
the juntas of Seville and Asturiaz. They found it necessary to take 
care of themselves. From this period it would be but an useless la- 
bour te trace the desultory measures of an unconnected people. In 
some points however, all agreed. They had uniformly been treat- 
ed with the basest treachery by the mother country in the promises 
of reform which it had repeatedly made; and their attachmen, 
was weakened as their confidence diminished. The millions which 
they were contributing to the war against the invader, might ena- 
ble Spain to restore the king to his throne. But would that event 
relieve the colonies? In such a hope they had been deceived too 
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often. On the other hand, if these splendid aids should be swal- 
lowed up in an unsuccessful defence, what then would be their 
situation? The central junta, as it was pompously styled, endea- 
voured to allay the spirit which was rising by declaring the colo- 
nies egual to the mother country. This answered for a time; but in 
the event a self-formed regency, whose authority was very 
properly questioned, declared war against the colonies in the 
name of that king, for whom the faithful colonies had poured their 
blood and treasures—that king who was amusing himself, at the 
time of these momentous struggles in tambouring petticoats for 
the mistresses of the new dynasty. The Spaniards were then pro- 
tected by the British arms, and they drew off forces which were 
wanted for defence against the common foe, to gratify those mean 
and malignant passions which were excited by the unexpected 
opposition oftheir Americanbrethren. They rejoiced, after the bat : 
tle of Albufera, at the advantage they had gained, because, said one 
of the cortez, “ we can now send troops to reduce the insurgents.” 
And send them they did, in the shape of those blood-hounds by 
which the aborigines were hunted. The measure which had been 
meted out to the peaceabie Montezuma and the gallant Guatimo- 
zin was now to be filied again to the followers of their extermina- 
tor. In these contests, says the author of the “ Outlines,”’ the blood 
of thousands has already inundated an extent of country of more 
than 1600 leagues; and as if the mortality in the field of battle 
were not sufficient, numbers are daily murdered in cold blood.” 
The champions of the holy inquisition and the beloved Ferdinand 
have emulated the fame of Bonaparte by the destruction of pris- 
oners and the contempt of capitulations. The renown of these at- 
chievements will not perish in the provinces: it has roused a spirit 
which will repose only on the field of death or in the assurance of 
safety. The contest will be of long endurance, because the parties 
are two thousand leagues apart, and the imbecility and corruption 
of the court will be balanced by the unskilfulness and want of con- 
cert on the other side. Pride will animate the one and the fear of 
their old chains invigorate the other. Each may be said to struggle 
for existence; for the colonies have supplied the chief aliment of 
the old country for many years. The colonies have defended them- 
selves against domestic treachery and open violence for ten years 
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and we ate therefore warranted in the belief that they can never 
Lb.» reduced to their former servitude, which is an unnatural state 
of political existence. The Spanish merchants may now sigh for the 
commercial monopoly which they enjoyed; and the nobility> 
which, almost to a single family, is deeply concerned in the integri- 
ty of the kingdom, by reason of the numberless lucrative appoint- 
ments which depend upon it for existence, will now be shorn of a 
part of their splendour. From the moment that the Cortes, under 
the influence of the monied interest, rejected the mediation of En- 
gland, upon grounds acceded to by all the defwties from South 
America, it was evident that this was no longer to be considered 
as arebellion, or as a warrantable resistance of natural right against 
abuse of authority,—not a question about the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of allegiance and protection—but an open war waged by ri- 
val nations, which will be terminated, sooner or later, by a treaty, 
negotiated upon equal terms. 

«The commerce of the English would be promoted by the eman- 
cipation of these colonies, and therefore we trust she will not be 
inclined to draw her sword again in support of an ally, who has 
repaid her generous sympathy in sosignala manner. In France, 
the government is on rockers and England holds the balance. It 
is true, a recent writer, who probably danced into Paris at the 
heels of lord Wellington, and has been restored, on account of his 
patriotic adhesion, to some comfortable post, is sadly alarmed at 
the present state of things in America, both north and south. His 
disordered imagination carries him back tothe period of 1793, when 
the flame of the revolution burst forth and menaced the edifice of 
social order with destruction. But he forgets that there have been 
no philosophers among the colonists: and it is utterly false that 
the cglonists have demanded any indulgence indicative of French 
Jacobinism, or inconsistent with the just rights of human nature. 
They professed anaffectionate regard, a willing submission totheir 
king: they upheld his throne by their blood and their treasures: and 
they demanded a redress of grievances, arising from corruptions 
which had crept into the government. In all this they had an exam- 
ple in their neighbourhood, which we trust will guide them to a 
successful issue. Instead of the awful spectacle of a great nation 
throwing off its chains, and rushing from the fetid air of unwhol- 
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some bondage, to the day-light of freedom, this writer beholds 
nothing but French revolutionists—his terrified imagination carries 
him to the English settlements, and thence by an easy effort of so 
perturbed a fancy he converts all the natives of the two Indies into 
sans culottes. Affrighted by this legion of phantoms he calls upon 
England te make another coalition, and summon all nations to 
form anew league against the establishment of revolutionary 


principles in Spanish America. 

But we doubt whether the chord of legitimacy can be stretch- 
ed any further. It will not extend to this hemisphere, and it 
would long since have been snapped in the old countries, if the 
people had been sufficiently enlightened to discern their own rights 
and sufficiently virtuous to know how to enjoy them. 

How far political information has been diffused among the Spa- 


nish Americans, the author of the “ Letter,” has enabled us to 


forta some conjecture. 


In all the colonies in which the standard of independence has been rais- 
ed, 2 formal appeal has been made to the civilized world, setting forth the 
causes by which they were actuated. These public declarations are cou- 
ched in terms similar to our own act of the same kind, and evidently dic- 
tated by the same spirit. Their proclamations, their political writings, are 
such as we might safely own in this country. These cannot have failed to 
have reached the minds of the young and ardent; and those who are grow- 
ing up, will cherish them through life. I have been told by a gentleman 
who has frequently questioned the boys of the most common class, “‘what are 
you?”—“ a patriot” —*“ why are you a patriot?” —“ because I will defend 
my country against invaders, because I do not like that my country should 
be governed by strangers, and because I wish to be free.”’—The establish- 
ment of newspapers has invariably followed the expulsion of the Spanish 
authorities; the enlightened and liberal political dissertations with which 
these papers are filled, furnish sufficient refutation of the slanders of their 
enemies. Correct notions on political subjects, are, it is true, confined to 
a smaller number, than they were amongst us at the commencement of our 
political struggle, but the desire to free themselves from foreign power, has 
as completely taken possession of the great mass of the people. Our con- 
stitutions are translated and distributed every where, as well as our best 
revolutionary writings. Two young lawyers were expressly employed for 


this purpose, by the government of Venezuela, and sent to Philadelphia, _ 


where they executed many translations. It would certainly be very 
strange, if, in this long protracted struggle, a struggle calculated to rouse 
all the dormant faculties and energies of man, no advancement should have 
been made in political knowledge.—p. 23. 


From the mass of acrimonious invective which has been pub- 
lished on this important subject, we recommend the pamphlets 
whose titles we have copied as honourably distinguished. The first 
Was originally published in England; a circumstance which should 
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have been mentioned in the American editiéh. It is written by a 
South-American, and no one can read the interesting details with 
which it abounds without admiring the candour and moderation 
which the author displays in describing the conduct of men who 
have exhibited every thing that is perfidious, sanguinary and fero- 
cious. He commences witha general description of the provinces, 
and enumerates the burdens and impositions to which the people 
have long submitted. 


It is supposed that the continental part of Spanish America contains 
thirteen millions of inhabitants; Indians, Spaniards, Negroes, and their de- 
scendants, without including the nations of Indians still existing independ- 
ent of the Spanish government, on the banks of the Meta, the costa of 
the Guagiros, on the banks of the Oronoco, Rio Negro, Pampas de Bue- 
nos Ayres, &c. Part of the population of Spanish America is employed in 
agriculture, especially in Venezuela, Goatemala, Guayaqudil, Chili, Car- 
thagena, &c.; many in the care of cattle, particularly in the provinces of 
Rio de la Plata, and part of Venezuela: while the inhabitants of several 
provinces of Mexico, Peru, and New Grenada, are almost wholly employ- 
ed in working the mines. 

The Indians and Negroes have retained in a great measure their primi- 
tive customs; the Creoles have received theirs from the Spaniards. The 
Catholic religion being that of Spanish America, the church government 
and ecclesiastical dignities are the same as in the mother country; arch- 
bishops, bishops, &c. who were nominated by the king, in conformity with 
the privilege granted to him by Julius the second, in the year 1508, which 
is called real patronato. See tit. 6. lib. 1. de la Recopilacion. The inqui- 
sition was also established in the new continent. 

Considerable ignorance, even of the most necessary arts of life, reigned 
throughout these immense territories, with the exception of the capitals; 
and in Mexico, Lima, and Santa Fé de Bogota, the studies of medicine, 
and some branches of natural history are pursued with much success. The 
Creoles applied themselves with much earnestness to theology and law, 
for in those pursuits alone was honour to be obtamed. They actually took 
the degree of doctor from the universities, of which there were nine in 
Spanish America. 

All access to the Spanish settlements was not merely closed to foreign- 
ers, but even the inhabitants of the different provinces were prohibited 
from intercourse with one another; ley 8. tit. 18. lib. 4. Cedula of 1609; 
ley 69. and 68. tit. 45. lib. 9. Recopilacion de Indias. Commerce was 
exclusively carried on with Spain, and was almost entirely in the hands of 
the Spaniards. Ley 7. tit. 87. libro. 9. de la Recopilacion, prohibits the 
inhabitants of Spanish America, under penalty of death, to trade with for- 
eigners on any pretext whatever. About the end of the last century, there 
were some few instances of special licenses having been obtained from the 
viceroys and captains-general to trade with the Antillas, in cases of very 
difficult communicaton with the mother country. In 1797 the court of 
Madrid was under the necessity of allowing some of the ports of Terra 
Firma to be opened for the advantage of commerce; for, in consequence 
of the war, Spain found herself unable to supply her distant colonies with 
those European articles they had long been accustomed to, and which had 
consequently become to them necessaries. Urged by similar motives, Gis- 
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neros, the viceroy of the provinces of Rio de la Plata, in 1809, opened the 
ports of Buenos Ayres, that a free trade might be carried on with the na- 
tions in alliance with Spain. 

The court of Madrid very long maintained its power in the new conti- 
nent, though supported by but a small number of Spanish troops, the Cre- 
oles being cordially attached to the mother country, and the Indians una- 
ble to free themselves: but about the middle of the last century there was, 
in Caraccas, a plan of conspiracy formed by a Canarian named Leon, 
who, trusting to the support of his partisans, whom he considered numer- 
ous, intended to destroy the company of Guicuspoa, to which the privilege 
had been granted of exclusively trading with Venezuela. His design was 
however discovered, he was condemned to death, his house rased to the 
ground, and a column placed on the spot to perpetuate horror of his 

Jan. 

" An act of injustice to which Don J. G. Tupac-Amaru had been exposed 
by the Audiencia of Lima, and the insults he had received from a corregi- 
dor, added to a feeling of the abject state to which the Indian nations were 
reduced by the oppressions of Repartimientos, and by the new taxes impos- 
ed upon them, gave rise to the insurrection which took place in Peru in 
1780. By the system of the Repartimientos, the Indians were obliged te 
receive their necessary supplies of goods, hardware, and mules from the 
corregidores at the prices they fixed, and on the credit they thought proper 
to give. 

The exertions of several individuals who came forward in the general 
cause, at the instigation of Tupac-Amaru, soon spread a spirit of resist- 
ance for three hundred leagues through the interior of the country, 
where the most bloody scenes soon were exhibited. It was at first little 
more than a slight revolt of the native Indians against the oppression of 
the corregidores and other agents of government. The contest lasted 
three years with varied success, and Tupac-Amaru had been hailed Ynca 
of Peru. The conduct of Tupac-Amaru, however, did not conciliate the 
minds of the people, and the efforts of the Indians became feeble, partly 
on account of the difficulty they found in being supplied with arms and 
ammunition. The combined attacks of the troops of Buenos Ayres and 
Lima, then gave confidence to the Spaniards, in whose favor the greatest 
part of the people declared, notwithstanding their earnest desire for a 
change in the administration. Tupae-Amaru, and many of the principal 
leaders of the faction, were put to death in a shocking manner. 

In 1781, in consequence of some reforms, and additional taxes imposed 
in New Grenada, by the Regente Pineres, the province of Socorro, one of 
the most populous of that viceroyalty, openly declared against the late 
changes; and having assembled near seventeen thousand men, they march- 
ed against Santa Fé de Bogota, crying, ‘‘ Long live the king, but death to 
our bad governors.” The capital was in a defenceless state, and they 
proceeded in triumph till they reached the plain called Mortino, about 
twelve leagues from Santa Fé, where they met the archbishop Gongora, 
dressed in his pontifical robes, holding the host in his hands. At such an 
unexpected meeting the Socorrenos halted, impressed with awe and asto- 
nishment; and the archbishop, availing himself of this iappy moment, pro- 
posed to their leader, Don Salvador Plata, to holdaconference. The re- 
sult was, that they came to terms of accommodation, and the assembled 
multitude dispersed. The Socorrenos afterwards complained that the ar- 
ticles of capitulation were never complied with. 

Some few Creoles and Spaniards, well acquainted with the principles 
laid down by the French politicians in the early period of the French revo- 
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lution, and even with those of the writers who had immediately preceded 
that period, formed a plan for revolution in Caraccas in 1797. They treat- 
ed with contempt the Spanish government, their navy having received 
manysevere blows; and above all trusting to the protection of the Eng- 
lish, in consequence of Mr. Pitt’s well-known plan of giving independence 
to Terra Firma. The conspiracy was discovered when on the eve of 
breaking out, and the ostensible leaders, Don M. Gual and Don J. M. 
Espana, made their escape to the neighbouring island. Don Espana re- 
turned two years after to La Guayra, but being discovered, he was hang- 
ed. The following is sir Thomas Picton’s proclamation, which was circu- 
lated through the contiguous islands at that time:—“ By virtue of an offi- 
cial paper, which I, the governor of this island of Trinidad, have receiv- 
ed from the right honourable Henry Dundas, minister of his Britannic 
majesty for foreign affairs, dated 7th April, 1797, which I here publish in 
obedience to orders, and for the use which your excellencies may draw 
from its publication, in order that you may communicate its tenour, which is 
literally as follows: —‘ The object which I at present desire most particularly 
to recommend to your attention, is the means which might be best adapted 
to liberate the people of the continent near to the island of Trinidad, from 
the oppressive and tyrannic system which supports, with so much rigour, 
the monopoly of commerce, under the title of exclusive registers, which their 
government licenses demand; also to draw the greatest advantages possi- 
ble, and which the local situation of the island presents, by opening a direct 
and free communication with the other parts of the world, without preju- 
dice to the commerce of the British nation. In order to fulfil this inten- 
tion with greater facility, it will be prudent for your excellency to animate 
the inhabitants of Trinidad in keeping up the communication which they 
had with those of Terra Firma, previous to the reduction of that island; 
under the assurance, that they will find there an entrepot, or general mag- 
azine of every sort of goods whatever. TQ this end, his Britannic majesty 
has determined in council to grant freedom to the ports of Trinidad, with a 
direct trade to Great Britain.’ , 

‘s With regard to the hopes you entertain of raising the spirits of those 
persons, with whom you are in correspondence, towards encouraging the 
inhabitants to resist the oppressive authority of their government, I have 
little more to say, than that they may be certain that, whenever they are in 
that disposition, they may receive at your hands all the succours to be expect- 
ed from his Britannic majesty, be it with forces, or with arms and ammuni- 
tion to any extent; with the assurance, that the views of his Britannic majes- 
ty go no further than to secure to them their independence, without pretend- 
ing to any sovereignty over their country, nor even to interfere in the privi- 
feges of the people, nor in their political, civil, or religious rights.” 

THOMAS PICTON, &c. &c. 

Puefto de Espana, 26th June, 1797. 


To assist the revolutionary party in Spanish America, the English cabi- 
net paid the expedition of Miranda to Venezuela, in 1806, and sent that 
of Whitelocke to Buenos Ayres in 1807, both of which however failed. 

The different attacks made by the English and French on the coasts of 
Spanish America obliged the Spaniards to form a plan for raising an addi- 
tional military force to assist the army already stationed in the ports, in 
case of any renewed attack. The civil commotions above alluded to gave 
rise likewise to a desirable military system, for placing the capitals in a 
situation which might enable the chiefs both to give and receive support 
in case of any insurrection. But although the troops were chiefly concen- 
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trated in the capitals, some were still kept in the provinces to enforce alle- 
giance in case of necessity. 

When we observe the attachment of the Spaniards to their country, the 
respect the Creoles entertained for Spain, the feeble minds of the Indians, 
and the state of political insignificance in which the other races were kept, 
itis not wonderful that for three centuries they should have submitted to 
be governed by laws established in a country more than two thousand 
leagues distant, withcut making any effort for independence. And when 
some enterprising characters endeavoured to excite revolt, the difficulties 
which attended their undertaking, and the facility with which the Spanish 
government stifled their plans for independence, may easily be accounted 
for, by the vigilance of the chiefs, as well as of the inquisition, and the apa- 
thy of the Creoles, the natural consequence of their education. 

I do not pretend, however, to assert that the inhabitants of Spanish Ame- 
rica were satisfied with the court of Madrid; on the contrary, I affirm that 
they were highly discontented. The following were grievances of which 
they complained: 

ist. The arbitrary power exercised by the viceroys and captains-gene- 
ral, who very often eluded the laws, and even the orders they received 
from the king; see ley 173. tit. 15. lib. 2. de la Recopilacion, in which it 
complains that the officers sent by the king to Spanish America, were fre- 
quently impeached and deposed, which was never the case with those nomina- 
ted by the viceroys. 2d. That the audiencias were composed of Europeans, 
who in trials were sole judges, and who had the power of interpreting the 
laws in their very application. 3d. That it was under the authority of the 
audiencias that clandestine decisions were often made, nocturnal arrests, 
banishment without previous trial, and numerous other hardships. 4th.. 
That they were treated with distrust by the government, notwithstanding 
the loyalty which they manifested in the war for succession to the crown 
of Spain, in their resistance to the suggestions of the French and English. 
to induce them to revolt, and, above all, in the loyal behaviour and un- 
common courage which they displayed when Carthagena and Buenos 
Ayres were attacked by the English. 5th. That they were obliged to 
bear insults from the meanest of the Spaniards, who, merely because of 
their European birth, considered themselves superior, and, as it were, 
masters of the Spanish Americans. Among many other examples of this, 
the report may be quoted, which was made to the king by his fiscal, on 
the petition of the city of Merida de Maracaybo, in Venezuela, to found a 
university; the opinion of the fiscal was, that ** the petition was to be re- 
fused,”’ ‘‘ because it was unsuitable to promote learning in Spanish Ameri- 
ca, where the inhabitants appeared destined by nature to work in the mines.” 
After a pretended solemn deliberation of the consulado or board of trade 
in Mexico, the members informed the cortes, that ‘‘ the Indians were a 
race of monkeys, filled with vice and ignorance, automatons, unworthy of 
representing or being represented.” 6th. That, notwithstanding the origi- 
nal compact made between the king, and the first settlers in Spanish Ame- 
rica, ley 13. titulo 2. libro 3. de la Recopilacion, which stipulated, “ that 
in all cases of government, justice, administration of finances, commis- 
sions, &c. the first discoverers, then the pacificadors, and, lastly, the set- 
tlers, and those born in the said provinces, were to be preferred in all ap- 
pointments and public employments;”’ the Creoles were gradually shut out 
from all participation in local commands and dignities: for, from the period 
of the first settlements, until the year 1810, out of one hundred and sixty- 
six viceroys, and five hundred and eighty-eight captains-general, gover- 
nors, and presidents appointed in Spanish America, only eighteen have 
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been Creoles, and these few only in consequence of their having been 
educated in Spain; when, at the same time, the Creoles were prohibited 
from visiting the mother country, without an express permission from the 
king, which covid only be obtained with much difficulty. 7th. That the 
prosperity of Spanish America was viewed with such a jealous eye by the 
Spanish government, that no manufactories were permitted, though Spain 
could not furnish merchandise sufficient for the consumption of her settle- 
ments; and that even the plantations of the colonial produce were restrict- 
ed. As an example of such restriction, although Spain paid considerable 
sums annually to Portugal, for tobacco supplied from the Brazils, yet only 
a certain number of tobacco plants was allowed to be cultivated in South 
America, and that number was fixed by the king’s officers; and were a 
single plant found more than the number allowed to each cultivator, the 
whole plantation was in danger of being rooted up. Another example of 
this kind was, the prohibition of extracting oils, or of making wine or 
brandy, or of planting vines or almond trees in any province of Spanish 
America, excepting Peru or Chili; and that exception was in consequence 
of the length of the voyage from Spain for articles of so heavy a nature; 
and even the wine, almonds, &c. produced in Chili and Peru, were not 
permitted to be sent to Mexico, New Grenada, or Terra Firma; titulo 18. 
libro 14. de la Recopilacion: and to counterbalance these privileges enjoy- 
ed in Chili and Peru, to cultivate tobacco or the sugar-cane was forbidden 
m Chili. 8th. And in order to check the progress of population, and to 
keep distinct the different classes, there were many laws tending to put 
obstacles to marriage. Vide cedulas sobre el disenso, y varias leyes del 
Recopilacion sobre los matrimonios. 

Notwithstanding these complaints, Spanish America might have existed 
in the dependent state many generations, I might say centuries. The court 
of Madrid knew perfectly well how to answer the petitions of its American 
subjects without redressing their grievances; how to keep them distant 
from public affairs; how to grant or to refuse their demands, without im- 
pairing the general system of exclusion with regard to them adopted by 
Spain. But Napoleon Bonaparte, who was, in fact, already master of the 
peninsula, and possessor of the wealth of America, by the influence he 
had in the court of Madrid, having invaded the kingdom, and seized the 
royal family of Spain, loosened those bonds which united the new to the 
old world, and gave rise to a revolution, which, from the wide extent of 
the country in which it is seated, its character, and consequences, is 
unparalleled in the annals of history.—p. 13—22. 


He describes the loyal and even generous behaviour of the 
Americans, and sufficiently indicates the determination to form 
separate governments. Some account is given of the attempts of 
a person named Desmolard, who is called the envoy of Mr. Jo- 
seph Bonaparte. This gentleman being very well pleased with 
Ferdinand’s house in Madrid, was inno hurry to quit his quarters, 
and he employed both promises and threats to divert from the 
Spanish army, the aid which it received from the colonies. He 
told them—that he had agreed with the United States to furnish 
them with warlike equipments to achieve their independence— 
that brother Nap, had been sent by Heaven to chastise the pride 
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and tyranny of monarchs—and a great many similar stories too 
numerous to mentian; all of which however were of ne avail. Jo- 
seph was soon after obliged to make a very precipitate retreat, and 
after various misfortunes, as the story books say, he arrived in this 
country. He took care to provide himself with plenty of money, 
and having assumedamore fashionable name, he isnow surrounded 
by an obsequious retinue of free and independent gentlemen, who 
quaff his wine without asking any questions. Truly does the great 
poet exclaim, “ how sweet a thing it is to wear a crown!” 
The remainder of the volume contains what we believe is a very 
impartial account of the military affairs of the colonies, of which 
it is not easy to form an abstract with any degree of satisfaction. 
The second pamphlet is written by one of our own citizens, 
who has passed several years in the neighbourhood of the people 
whose sufferings he deplores and whose rights he feelingly as- 
serts. He is very confident of the issue of this struggle. He says 


the united provinces of La Plata, as well as Chili and Peru, are already 
lost to Spain for ever. For seven years, the first of these, has remained 
entirely unmolested, opening a free intercourse with all nations, and al- 
ready beginning to feel the advantages of independence. So far from be- 
ing in danger of the power of Spain, the Buenos Ayreans have been able 
to detach a sufficient force to assist their brethren and neighbours of Chili, 
and put an end to the Spanish power in that colony. Peru must soon fol- 
low the condition of Chili, the power of Spain once annihilated in this 
quarter can never be restored; she can only send troops round Cape Horn, 
an enterprise beyond her strength, or through the province of La Plata. 
Five millions of souls are therefore free.—p. 26. 


It is not the wish of this writer that we should intrude ourselves 
into this quarrel; but he contends that we should establish offi- 
cial relations with the republics of La Plata and Chili. In these 
districts there are governments de facto, sufficient for most of the 
purposes of political relations, and there is nothing in the public 
law to forbid it. The patriots are in complete and undisturbed 
possession in these provinces, and are not likely to be molested. 
Mexico, Grenada, and Venezuela have declared themselves inde- 
pendent, but they have not yet succeeded in expelling the invaders. 
The author of the “ Letter” does not claim our recognition of 
all these provinces, but he thinks it would not be a violation of the 


strictest neutrality to 


acknowledge La Plata, at least, as an independent state. By this sim- 
ple act we will insure to ourselves the lasting friendship of all the patriots 
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ef South America, whose feelings must be in unison with their brethren of 
La Plata. It will inspire confidence in all who are engaged in the contest, 
it will animate every patriot with a new zeal, it will bestow a respectabili- 
ty upon the cause in their own eyes, which will cheerfully unite all hearts 
in support of their independence. Such was the feeling which the recog- 
nition of our independence produced. As the natural head of America, it 
will instantly increase our importance in the eyes of the world. Spain may 
be induced at last to put a stop to the horrid effusion of human blood, and 
renounce an undertaking in which she never can prevail. An under- 
standing with the patriot governments of South America, will also enable 
us to make such arrangements, as may put a stop to many practices and 
abuses, in which our character as a nation is deeply interested. 


The fact is so generally known that this “ Letter” is the produc- 
tion of H. M. Brackenridge, Esq. that we need scarcely make an apo- 
logy to our friend for mentioning his name. Since the publica- 
tion of it, he has sailed to the coast of Spanish America in®ne of 
our public vessels of war, but nothing has transpired of a specitic 
nature, respecting his mission. It is impossible not to sympa- 
thize in the sufferings of the colonists, but it does not follow that 
our tranquillity should be interrupted to gratify these feelings. 
All that the colonists now ask from us is a strict neutrality, and 
this course seems to be dictated.by policy as well as humanity. 


— 


“~ FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


' DUPONCEAU’S PHONOLOGY. 


English Phonology, or an essay towards an analysis and description of the 


component sounds of the English language. By Peter 5S. Duponceau. 
‘Read as a memoir before the American Philosophical Society and insert- 
ed in the first volume of their Transactions, New Series, 1817, 4to. p. 55. 


Tue author of this memoir has long been regarded as one of 
our most learned lawyers; but it is for those who enjoy the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance with him, to acknowledge the bene- 
fits which he has conferred upon our literature by the most zealous 
and disinterested efforts to establish its character. The subject which 
he has undertaken to discuss in the essay before us, is of more im- 
portance than may, at first, be imagined. A vicious pronunciation, 
besides, being the mark of careless education or vulgar manners, 
is the forerunner of corruption in the language. It is therefore a 
matter of no slight consequence to ascertain and fix the powers of 
an alphabet, which is to be used throughout an immense em- 
pire, comprising within itself no less than twenty distinct and, to 
most purposes, independuat sovereignties, and inhabited by men 
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from every part of the civilized world. If we do not attend to the 
subject in time, not many years may elapse before we shall be as 
unintelligible to each other as the inhabitants of certain adjoining 
counties are in the land that produced the poems of Milton and 
the plays of Shakspeare. If in travelling from Philadelphia to 
Richmond, (Va.) there, where and stair have already become 
thar, whar, and stahr, what metamorphosis may we not expect to 
find at New Orleans? 

By the term phonology, which, though not acknowledged by En- 
glish lexicographers, may easily deduce its authority from a 
learned origin, the writer means, in general, the knowledge of 
those sounds which are produced by the human voice. He thinks, 
very justly, we believe, that “ there is no man on earth who has ears 
to discriminate, and vocal organs to execute all the varieties of 
sound that exist in human languages.” He. confines himself there- 
fore to our own language, of which he proposes “ to analyze and 
compare with each other the different sounds, class them accord- 
ing to their respective analogies, graduate them by an accurate 
scale,” and communicate the result of these studies, through the 
eye, by abstract signs. The great fault of grammariaps, he says, 

is, that in their analysis of sounds they have proceeded from the 
| sien to the thing signified: thus we are told of the sound a, the 
sound e, the sound o, when in fact these letters are mere arbitrary 
signs, the sounds of which are not yet so far determined as to be 
employed with any degree of uniformity. Greater confusion, con- 
tinnes the author, was created by endeavours to discriminate the 
sounds which the same or different letters bear in different places 
by numerical characters: thus the sound of a in a// is precisely like 
that of o in fortune, and yet Walker represents one by 4 and the 
other by 6. So again the dissimilar sounds of @ in fame and ai in fuir, 
are both represented by 4. Mr. D. concludes that the English al- 
phabet, with ail its cuncomitants, “ will not give even to the best 
English scholar, a precise idea of the sound of any word which 
custom has not previously established. He therefore shuts his eyes 
to all deceptive signs and determines to attend only to the .ear. 
He seeks the proper sound not in colloquial speech but in 
“ that slow and distinct form of language in which a great number 
of hearers are to be addressed at the same time, and which ne~ 
cessitates [Qu?] the full articulation of every word and syllable.” 
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This he properly considers as the true standard, and ali deviations 
from it proceed from ignorance or the license of familiar conversa- 
tion. Having completed his analysis of the sounds, of the imperfec- 
tion of which the author acknowledges that he is aware, he proceeds 
to affix proper names to them, each of which contains the par- 
ticular sound which jt is intended to designate. Thus eaulif is 
the name of the vowel sound of its first syllable, &c. bce is 
that of the consonant with which it begins. That the application 
of each name may be clearly understood, various letters and com- 
binations of letters are subjoined, so that each sound is distinctly 
exhibited. The author next distinguishes “ between the different 
modes of expressing vocal sounds according to the quantity, shows 
ing the various characters by which they are represented to the eye 
when long and when short.” He reckons seven pure, simple, vocal, 
sounds in our language, to which he has given certain arbitrary 
names, each of which designates the vowel sound of its first sylla- 
ble. We have only room to exhibit his table of the first vocal sound, 
which is called “ auiif.”’ 

“When long it is represented by the following letters and 


cambinations of letters: 


] by a, in all, altar, alter. 

a. walk, talk, chalk. 

oo * ~ author, autumn. 

4 augh aught, naughty. 

5 aul baulk, caulk. 

6 ew raw, saw, awkward, awiul. 
7 awe awe 

8 o fortune, mortal, orchard, 

9 ough ought, thought. 


‘¢ When short it is represented, 
“ lbye in qualify, quality, equality. 


2 au authority, autumnal, austere. 
8.49 pot, not,* olive, rosin, ostier. 
4 0a broad, groat. 

5 ou cough, trough.” 


* «Mr. Walker, distinguishes between the pronunciation of the vowel ° 
in nor and in not; the first he represents by 6, and the last by . I ac- 
knowledge I cannot find any difference between these two sounds; to my 


@ar they appear exactly alike.” 
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This plan is pursued throughout all the sounds, aecording té 
Mr. Duponceau’s classification. We must confess that in some of 
the examples, we did not perceive a difference of sound; but 
here our author has an advantage over us; we are se barbarous 
that a certain poet might have us arraigned for plotting “ treasons, 
spoils and stratagems,” while he possesess an ear which can ene 
j°Y the softest tone that ever dwelt on “ ladies’ lute.” 

We do not expect that this little tract will receive that gene- 
ral attention which the subject deserves, although it is treated 
with brevity and ingenuity. Those, however, to whom the instruc- 
tion of youth is entrusted, are bound in the faithful discharge of 
their duty, to understand the matter, and we fee) warranted in ad- 
vising them to study, Mr. Duponceau’s suggestions. A clear idea 
of the value of the sounds which our alphabet may convey, ought 
to be impressed upon their pupils, and they are much indebted to 
this gentleman, for having taught them the best manner of giving 
such instruction. > 





LETTER FROM CORTEZ TO THE KING OF SPAIN ON THE CON- 
qurst oF Mexico. 
(Continued from page 28.) 


The next day at one I left this place in the order above-men- 
tioned, supporting well my front and rear guard. The enemy 
continued to harass us incessantly on all sides, uttering frightful 
yells and calling on the numerous inhabitants of the country to 
aid them. Our little squadrons of horse attacked and dispersed 
them; but, owing to the inequality of the ground, were not able 
to do them much injury. We continued our march this day by 
the side of a lake, and at night came to a town well situated, where 
I expected to be obliged to come to biows with the inhabitants; 
but they quitted it and withdrew to some places in the vicinity. I 
remained here for two days, to rest my fatigued and wounded 
soldiers, who were almost perishing with hunger and thirst, and 
to recruit the horses worn down with toil and want of food. We 
found in this place some Turkey wheat, of which we eat abund- 
antly, and boiled and roasted a quantity to keep us on our march, 
as we were at such times constantly pursued by our enemies. 

We still followed our guide, the Tascaltecan, with confidence, 
though we experienced inconceivable fatigue, from being frequenit- 
ly obliged to quit the road. It was late when we came to a plain, 
in which were several small houses where we passed the night. 
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- Early the next morning we recommenced our march, but were 
scarcely on the road, when our rear-guard was attacked. We 
continued fighting till we arrived at a large village two leagues 
distant from the place which we had left. Here I observed seve- 
ral Indians on a small eminence to the right, whom I supposed I 
could make prisoners, as they were near the road. Taking with 
me ten or twelve soldiers and five horsemen, I, proceeded to make 
the tour of this height in order to reconnoitre it and discover if 
there were not more people on the other side. We here found 
ourselves at the back of a large and populous city, whose inha- 
bitants attacked us with such fury, that the ground was covered 
with the stones thrown at us, and I was myself wounded in two 
places in the head. I then returned to the village where I had 
left my troops, and after having my wounds dressed, | ordered 
my men immediately to quit it, as I did not think ourselves se- 
cure there. We continued our march, constantly assailed by In- 
dians, who wounded four or five Spaniards and as many horses. 
They also killed one of our mares, which afflicted us much; as, 
after God, we placed all our hopes in our horses. We consoled 
ourselves, however, for this loss, by devouring her to the very 
bones, for we had not even a sufficiency of the Turkey wheat, 
and had been frequently obliged to eat the herbs which we found 
in the fields. 

Seeing the enemy daily increase in strength and numbers, 
whilst ours visibly diminished, on halting at night I had crutch- 
es made to support the wounded, in order that all might be able 
to defend themselves. It must have been the Holy Ghost that 
inspired me with this idea from what occurred the next day; for 
we had scarcely proceeded a league and a haif when I was at- 
tacked on our flanks, in front and in rear, at Otumbo, by an im- 
mense number of Indians. 

We fought, if I may so express myself, pell-mell, for we con- 
sidered this battle as the last we should ever fight, so weak had 
we become, and our enemies so bold and vigorous. We were 
almost all wounded and ready to die with fatigue and hunger; but 
God was graciously inclined to display his power in our behalf 
and confound by our weakness the pride of our enemies. As 
their numbers embarrassed them both in fighting and in flying, 
we kiiled many of them; the battie, however, ended only with the 
death of one of their principal chiefs, when we pursued our way 
a little more peaceably, though almost dead with hunger, to a 
house in the plain, where we passed the night, part'y sheltered, 
and partly in the open air. 

46th. From this place we discovered with pleasure the mountains 
of Tascalteca, and began to recognize the country and the road 
which we had to pursue; but this joy was lessened by reflections 
of a painful nature. We were, in fact, uncertain as to the 
friendship of the inhabitants of that province, and had reason to 
fear being destroyed by them, in the hope of recovering their 
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liberty, as soon as they should perceive our weakness and the de- - 
plorabie situation to which we were reduced. Our apprehen- 
sions, however, were soon dissipated, for at day-break the next 
morning, we took a plain road which conducted us io a direct 
line to the province of Tascalteca,—the number of enemies who 
pursued us being very small, although the country was extreme- 
ly populous. On Sunday, the eighth of July, we left the province 
of Chulua, and entered that of Tascalteca, by a small city called 
Gualissan, containing from three to four thousand inhabitants. 
We were very well received by these people, and recovered our- 
selves in some measure from the effects of the fatigue and the 
hunger which we experienced before our arrival, paying for 
every thing that was furnished us with the gold which ‘we 
brought. I stayed at Gualissan three days, during which I re- 
ceived visits from~-Magiscatzin, Sintegal, and ail the caciques 
of the province, and also from some of those of Quazucingo, all 
of whom expressed the greatest sorrow for what had befallen us, 
and tried to encourage me, telling me that they had frequently 
assured me that the inhabitants of Chuiua were traitors whom I 
ought not to confide in; that as I had not thought proper to be- 
lieve their account, I ought to esteem myself very fortunate in 
having escaped from such enemies—that as to themselves, in 
consideration of the trouble I had met with, they would assist me 
to the last drop of blood; that they besides considered it their 
duty as subjects of the emperor, and that they had also to re 
venge the death of their children, brothers and fellow-citizens, 
who had accompanied me; that I might put their friendship to 
the utmost proof, even to death; but that since we were fatigued 
and wounded, we must go with them to their city, which was 
fuur leagues distant, in order to repose and recruit ourselves. 

I thanked them, accepted their offers, and made them preseats 
of some of the jewels we had left, which they received with the 
greatest pleasure. Our reception at the city, was very hospita- 
ble. Magiscatzin presented me with a bed completely furnish- 
ed, as we had none with us. We had, also, every thing beijong- 
ing to my peopie repaired and put in order, as far as it was capa- 
ble of being done. 

I had left in this city, when I went to Mexice, a number of 
sick soldiers, with some trusty men, to guard the money, effects 
and provisions, which I thought prudent to leave behind me; 
likewise the several treatics which I had made with the inhabi- 
tants of the country, and the clothes belonging to the Spaniards 
who accompanied me, with the exception of a single suit for 
each. I now learned that an officer from Vera Cruz at the head 
of five horse and forty-five foot, had taken with him the guard 
that I had left with the sick and baggage, and that all of them 
had been slain or taken prisoners by the Mexicans, who, on this 
occasion had likewise taken more than fifty thousand crowns in 
gold. I learned beside that they had murdered many Spaniards 
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who. were going to Mexico, on the supposition that I was at 
peace with the inhabitants, and the roads safe. 

This information gave us inexpressible trouble, as besides the 
loss of our men and effects, it recalled to our minds the death of 
our companions who-had perished on the bridges of Mexico, and 
made us fearful that our enemies had fallen upon the garrison of 
VeraCruz, and induced the people of the country to revolt, 
whom we had considered as our friends. To satisfy myself on 
this head, I sent a messenger to Vera Cruz, accompanied by 
some Indians as a guide. I ordered them to avoid the high road 
till they came to the city, and immediately on their arrival to 
send me information of its situation By the goodness of God 
they found the garrison in the best possible state, and the people 
of the country very tranquil. This news comforted us a little 
for our loss; but the Spaniards at Vera Cruz were greatly af- 
flicted on hearing of our disasters. 

I staid twenty days at Tascalteca, to recover from my wounds, 
especially those on my head, which the fatigue of the journey 
and bad dressing had much inflamed, as well as to give time for 
the cure of my wounded companions. Of these, some died of 
their wounds and the fatigue which they had undergone, and 
many were left maimed and crippled. As for myself I got off 
with the loss of two fingers of my left hand. 

47th. My men depressed by the death of their comrades, and the 
feeble state to which their fatigues, wounds and anxiety had re- 
duced them, repeatedly entreated me to go to Vera Cruz, where 
we might have time to regain our strength, before the people of 
the country, whom we considered as our friends, should take ad- 
vantage of our distress, join our enemies, and possess themselves 
of the heights and defiles through which we must pass, in order 
to fall both upon us and the garrison of Vera Cruz. They ob- 
served, that when we had collected our force there, and had ships 
at our command, we should be both stronger and in a better con- 


. dition to defend ourselves, in case we were attacked, till we could 


receive aid from the islands. I, however; determined to continue 
the war, conscious that if we discovered a want of courage to 
the inhabitants, and especially to our allies, it would be an addi- 
tional incitement for them to desert us. Reflecting besides, that 
fortyne always favours the enterprizing—that our trust in the 
mercy.and goodness of God had already produced miracles in 
our favour; and that it was not his will that we should perish, or 
abandon so fine a country, I resolved not to quit the heights, 
and sacrifice the interests of the emperor, and dishonour ou: selves 
by flight, but to attack the enemy, whatever might be the fatigue 
and danger that we should have to encounter. 

After passing twenty days in the province, though I was not 
entirely cured of my wounds, or my companions fully recovered 
from their fatigues, I left it on the side of Tesseaca, a province 
belonging to the confederation of Chulua, on the borders of 
which, it was said, twelve Spaniards had been murdered, og their 
way from Vera Cruz to Mexico. 
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On entering this province, the inhabitants came 4n crowds to 
occupy the defiles and strong posts, in order to fight us and pre- 
vent our penetrating into the country. But their efforts were in- 
effectual, I killed many of their men, and put them to rout, with 
out having had a single Spaniard killed or wounded. 

In twenty days I reduced to submission a great number of 
cities, towns and dwellings that depended on them, received the 
homages of the caciques and chief men, and drove off a great 
number of the Chuluans who had come thither to fight us, and 
prevent our forming a treaty with the inhabitants either by force 
or good will. There are still many cities in this province to be 
subjected, but, with the aid of God, they shall soon be united to 
your majesty’s dominions. 

As it was in the province of Tesseaca, that the Spaniards who 
were going to Mexico had been assassinated, I determined to 
make slaves of a certain number of the inhabitants, the fifth of 
whom I gave to your majesty’s officers. This I did not only for 
the above reason,-but because they had several times before re- 
belled, and been subjected by force; because they were cannibals, 
and because it had become indispensable, m order to restrain 
them, to terrify them by a rigorous example. 

In this war we were assisted by the people of Tascalteca, 
Churustécal and Guaxucingo, who gave us the most zealous 
proofs of their friendship, and I have every reason to believe that 
they will always continue faithful subjects and loyal servants. 

During the war of Tesseaca, I received letters from Vera Cruz, 
informing me that two ships belonging to Francis de Garay, had 
arrived at that port, in a very bad condition; that having gone 
with a number of men to the river Panuco, they had met with 
such opposition from the inhabitants, that they had lost seventeen 
or eighteen of their company. and seven horses; that a much lar- 
ger number, including the captain and lieutenant had been severe- 
ly wounded, and compelled to regain their ships by swimming. 

This misfortune would not have happened to them, had they . 
not have acted towards me as I have already mentioned at the 
commencement of this ietter, as I should have given them such 
advice as would have secured them; for the cacique of Pa- 
nuco had submitted to your majesty, and during the whole of my 
stay at Mexico, had neglected nothing to preserve my friendship. 

I ordered the commander of Vera Cruz to give every assist- 
ance to these ships, and, if the captain was desirous of departing, 
to facilitate it as much as was in his power. 

48th. After having pacified this province, we consulted on the 
means of securing ourselves, and preventing those revolts in future 
to which it was snbject, and which it would be incited to by the 
Chuluans. Its importance, also, from its communication and trade 
with the interior countries, determined me to found here in an 
advantageous site, a city, which I have named Segura de la 
Frontera. I have in consequence collected a great quantity of 
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excellent materials, in order to erect as soon as possible, a strong 
fort, and have established a government and a tribunal of justice. 

49th. I was occupied in writing this account, when I received 
messengers from the province of Guacahula, with information from 
their caciques, that a number of chiefs from Chulua had assem- 
bled thirty thousand men in their principal city and its environs, 
both to guard the passages, and prevent them and the neighbour- 
ing provinces from serving us as allies; that as for themselves, 
who had rendered homage to me a short time before, they should 
be very sorry to be supposed accessory in having given their con- 
sent to this incursion. That many other cities would before that 
time have sent deputies to me, if the Chuluans had not prevented 
them; that in fine, they had given me this information that I might 
restore things to order, and secure them from the injury which 
they must suffer from the residence of so large an army among 
them, who would maltreat all whom they met, and plunder every 
thing that was worth the trouble of carrying off. 

The caciques added that they were ready to execute whatever 
I should order them. After thanking them for their zeal and in- 
formation, I sent to their assistance thirteen horse and two hun- 
dred Spanish infantry, with thirty thousand of our Indian allies. 
It was settled that this army should march in a direction best 
calculated to prevent its discovery; that on its approaching the 
city, the cacique of the province and his vassals should surround 
the houses wherein the Chuluan chiefs were, and kill them before 
they could receive assistance: and that when their men came up, 
they should be attacked by the Spaniards, who would arrive in 
the city by that time, and put them to flight. 

After this plan was formed, the troops began their march. The 
Spaniards passed through Churustecal and a part of the province 
of Guaxucingo, where their commander conceived such strong 
suspicions of the connexion subsisting between the inhabitants 
and those of Chulua, that he went out on the search, and made 
prisoners of all the caciques of Guaxucingo, together with the 
messengers from Guacahula. 

He then returned with his men to Churustecal, which was only 
four leagues distant from the place where I was; from whence he 
sent me all the prisoners, under an escort of cavalry and infantry, 
together with an account of the discovery he had made concern- 
ing them, observing that the Spaniards were much discouraged 
with the difficulties of this enterprize. 

On the arrival of the prisoners, I had them interrogated by 
my interpreters, and after having omitted no means of discover- 
ing the truth, I was convinced that the Spanish officer had mista- 
ken their intentions. I then ordered them to be set at liberty, 
and satisfied them by telling them that I considered them as faith- 
ful subjects, and that I would march at their head on the day of 
the victory which I expected to obtain over the people of Chulua. 
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In order to avoid showing either weakness or fear to the people 
of the country, and our allies, I thought proper immediately to 
suspend all that I had undertaken that day, and go myself in per- 
son to the Spaniards to quiet their apprehensions. [ arrived at 
Churustecal that very day, where I had much difficulty in persua- 
ding the Spaniards that there was no foundation for their suspi- 
cions of treason. 

50th. The next day I lodged at the village of Guaxucingo, where 
the caciques had been made prisoners. On the foliowing day, 
after having planned my march with the messengers from Gua- 
cahula, I set out before dawn and arrived there at the hour of six. 
At half a league distance I found messengers from the city who 
assured mie that all was in a good train; that the Chuluans had no" 
suspicion of my arrival, as the citizens had seized the spies whom 
they had placed on the road, and made prisoners of the detach- 
ments which they had sent to take possession of some posts and 
towers which commanded the country, that in consequence they 
were perfectly at case, from the confidence they placed in their 
spies and centinels and that I might enter the city without being 
discovered. On this information I hastened my march. As soon 
as we were perceived by our allies, they surrounded the lodging 
of the chiefs, and began to fight those Chuluans who were quarter- 
ed in the city. I was still at a bow’s shot distance when they 
brought me forty prisoners. I hastened to enter, and under the 
‘conduct of a guide, proceeded directly to the quarters of the 
chiefs, which I found defended by at least three thousand fen, 
who fought with such courage, that their enemies had not been 
able to obtain an entrance. But on our arrival we soon effected 
a passage, and with us so many of the inhabitants of the country, 
that it was not in our power to save the chiefs. Iwas very desi- 
rous of making prisoners of some of them, in order to obtain in- 
formation of the state of Mexico and the successor of Montezu- 
ma; I could, however, find but one, and he was more dead than 
alive; from whom I learned the particulars hereafter mentioned. 

Many of the Chuluans were killed in the city; those who were 
living when I entered, on learning my arrival, attempted to re- 
gain their camp, but numbers were slaughtered in their flight. 
My arrival was soon known in this camp which was situated ona 
height commanding the city and the plain round about. These 
Indians formed the most beautiful troop that I had ever beheld; 
they were covered with gold, silver, and plumes; and commenced 
their attack by setting fire to the city in different parts. Assoon 
as I was informed of it, I sallied out at the head of my cavalry, 
as my infantry was much fatigued, and attacked them on all sides. 
They then retreated, and made head against us in a narrow pass, 
from whence we at length drove them. We destroyed an im- 
mense number of them in a ditch, so steep upon each Side that 
they could neither pass it in their flight, nor we in our pursuit, 
and many were suffocated, or died with the heat; on our part, we 
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had two horses wounded, one of which died. The innumerable 
multitude of our Indian allies, who came to our assistance, com- 
pleted the destruction of the Chuluans; as the former were all 
fresh and vigorous, and the latter half dead with wounds and fa- 
tigue, not one of them escaped alive. Thé€ir camp, ii which 
they had built barracks, commodious lodgings, and houses of en- 
tertainment, was plundered and burnt by our Indians, who had 
coliected to the number of a hundred thousand, at least. 

After this victory not an enemy was Jeft in the province, for we 
drove off all those who still remained on the other side of the 
hills, defiles and passes, which they occupied. We then return- 
ed to the city, where we took three days rest, of which we had 
much need. 

ist. A short time after the Indians of Ocupatuyo came to offer 
me their services. Ocupatuyo is a very large city, at two leagues 
distance from the camp occupied by our enemies, and near that 
famous mountain which contains a volcano. They told me that 
their cacique had left their city with the Chuluans, whom we 
had pursued in that direction, on the supposition that we should 
not stop our pursuit till we arrived there; that, as for themselves, 
they had long wished for my friendship, and should have come 
much sooner to have offered themselves as vassals and subjects; 
if their cacique had not repeatedly opposed it; that they now 
came to pay me their homage, and request me to appoint for 
their cacique a brother of the one that had fled, who was at pre- 
sent and always had been of the same opinion with them, and 
also authorize them to refuse receiving the former, provided he 
should return. I replied, that having hitherto belonged to the 
Chuluan confederacy, and repeatedly revolted from the emperor, 
they deserved a severe and exemplary punishment which [ had 
already determined to inflict upon them; but that since they as- 
sured me that their cacique was the cause of their rebellion, I 
would consent, in the name of my master, to forgive them, and 
receive them into his service; that in case of relapse, | should, 
however, chastise them with the utmost severity; but if, on the 
contrary, as I hoped, they became loyal and faithful subjects, I 
would always protect and favour them. 

The city of Guacahula is situated in a plain, bordered on one 
side by steep and lofty mountains, and on the other by two rivers 
with very high banks, about two bow’s shot distant from each 
other. 

The approach to this city is very difficult; and it is almost im- 
possible to enter it on horseback. It is surrounded by a thick 
wall of stone and mortar, twenty-four feet high towards the plain, 
and almost upen a level with the ground on the inside. Alon 
the whole extent of the wall runs a parapet, six feet high, for 
combatants, which may be ascended on horseback by four outlets. 
These are covered with three or four inclosures, with curtains 
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projecting ever each other. Each of the inclosures is filled with 
stones of every size, for the use of the combatants. 

The city contains about five or six thousand inhabitants, and 
the surrounding hamlets dependant on it, may contain as many 
more. The ground occupied within its inclosure is very consi- 
derable, and contains many extensive gardens. 

52d. After resting three days I marched from Guacahula to 
Izzucan, which is four leagues distant, as ] was infurmedthat there 
was a garrison of Chuluan Indians in that city, and that the ‘ca- 
cique, who was a relation of Montezuma, was a strong partisan of 
theirs. I was accompanied by more than one hundred and twenty 
thousand Indians: we arrived after a march of ten hours at Izzu- 
can, which we found abandoned by the inhabitants. 

Five or six thousand well disciplined soldiers undertook to de- 
fend the city, but they very soon abandoned their design, when 
our Spaniards, who formed the advanced guard, on discovering 
a passage, entered it. We pursued them so closely from one 
end of the citv to the other, that we compeiled part of them to 
leap from the parapet into the river, which surrounds the walls. 
The enemy having broken down the bridges, it delayed our pas- 
sage for a short time; but we afterwards pursued them for a 
league and a half, and I believe that but few escaped. 

‘The cacique having fled to the province of Chulua, on my re- 
turn to the city, I sent two prisoners in mine and your majesty’s 
name to the principal inhabitants, who had abandoned their resi- 
dence, promising to pardon their rebellion, and treat them well 
hereafter, if they conducted themselves as true and faithful sub- 
jects. In three days the prisoners returned with some of the 
principal men, who entreated my pardon for their misconduct, 
which was, as they alleged, wholly owing to the commands of 
their cacique, and promised to serve me with fidelity. 

I encouraged them, and desired them to return with their 
wives and children; I likewise bade them advise the inhabitants of 
the country to make application to me, and that I would forgive 
them the past; but that they must not compel me to march against 
them, as I should be very much afflicted in being obliged to do 
them any injury. 

In the course of two days Izzucan was repeopled, the whole 
country around submitted,:the province was pacified, and the in- 
habitants entered into an alliance with us and the Indians of Gua- 
cachula. 

There was but one thing more to settle—this was, to determine 
who should succeed to the principality since the flight of the ca- 
cique, whether the natural son of the native lord of the country, 
who had been put to death by Montezuma, or his grandson by a 
legitimate daughter who had married the cacique of Guaca- 
chula. ; 

The succession by the public voice was decreed to this grand- 
son who was ten years old, and his subjects took the oath of alle- 
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giance before me. They gave him for guardians, his uncle and 
three noblemen, two of whom were from Izzucan and one from 
Guacachula, these were charged with the government of the 
country and the care of the child till he should be of a suitable 
age to assume the rule. 

Izzucan contains from three to four thousand inhabitants. The 
streets are straight and regularly laid out. It is situated on the de- 
clivity of a hill, on which, towards the plain, there is a good fort; 
a deep river flows around it. It is, likewise, protected by a very 
steep ravine formed by a torrent, above which runs a parapet 
quite around the city. This inclosure was filled with stones. 

Near izzucan is a delightful valley, producing an abundance of 
fruit and cotton, which are not found on the surrounding heights, 
owing to the coldness of the atmosphere. This valley, which is 
sheltered by the mountains from the north winds, is warm, and is 
watered by anumber of handsome and well distributed canals. 

53d. During my stay in this city, which J left tranquil and well 
peopied, I received the homage and submission, in your majesiy’s 
name, of the caciques of Guaxacingo, and of another city, ten 
leagues from Izzucan, on the frontiers of the province of Mexico. 
I likewise received deputies from eight places in the province of 
Coastoaca, which I have already spoken of, forty leagues distant 
from Izzucan. They assured me that the residue of their coun- 
trymen would not be long in sending tu me, and intreated me to 
forgive their delay, which was owing to their fear of the people of 
Chulua: That they had never taken arms against me, nor any 
Spaniard, since they had become the subjects of my sovereign, 
but had ever remained faithful and ready to execute his orders, 
though they had been obliged to conceal their friendly sentiments, 
from the fear of bringing upon themselves an enemy too power- 
ful for them to contend with. 

Your majesty may rest assured, that, with the aid of God, you 
will soon recover the greater part, if not the whole of what has 
been lost, as every day I continue to receive acknowledgments of 
submission from cities and provinees formerly belonging to Mon- 
tezuma; for they find that I treat those very favourably who sub- 
mit, and make a pitiless war on those who refuse. 

54th. I have learned from the Indians who were taken prisoners 
at Guacachula, particulariy from the wounded chief whom I have 
mentioned, that Montezuma has been succeeded by one of his bro- 
thers, the cacique of Iztapalapa, the eldest of his sons having been 
killed at the causeway of Mexico, on our retreat, and of the two 
remaining, one being paralytic and the other an ideot. This bro- 
ther is esteemed a prudent and a courageous man, and has fought 
against us. I have likewise been informed that the new monarch 
has fortified himself in Mexico, and has put in a state of defence 
the principal cities of his dominions; that he has had many ditches 
and subterraneous passages dug, and collected great quantities of 
arms; among others that he has had long lances, like horsemen’s 
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pikes made, the use of which was suggested to him, from the 
Indians of Tepeaca having employed them in fighting against us. 

I have sent four ships to Cuba, for a reinforcement of bors- 
es and soldiers; and shall send the like number with the same 
view to St. Domingo, from whence I shall request a.supply of 
arms, cross-bows, and particularly of powder, which I am in 
great want of, as infantry, covered with shields, are of but little 
avail against fortresses defended by such immense multitudes. | 
have requested the licentiate Rodriguez de Figuerota, andthe 
other officers of your majesty, to giye us all the assistance in 
their power, as it is of the utmost importance to your service, 
and our own safety. 

With these succours I shall return to Mexico, where I expect 
to repair my losses, and once more regain the dominion of that 
proud city and its dependencies. Inthe mean time I have direct- 
ed twelve brigantines to be built in order to navigate the lake. 
All the timber and materials requisite, will be collected and dis- 
posed in such a manner as to be transported by land; so that on 
our arrival we shall only have to put them together. I have al- 
ready prepared for the same purpose, nails, pitch, oakum, sails, 
oars, and all the necessary rigging. I shall not lose a single 
moment or means to effect my object, nor be sparing of either 
money, fatigue or danger. 

55th. My lieutenant at Vera Cruz, two or three days since, in- 
formed me of the arrival of a small corvette with a crew of thirty 
men, wholly out of provisions, who had come in quest of the ships 
that I have mentioned, sent by Francis de Garay. ‘This corvette 
arrived at the river of Panuco, where the crew remained thirty 
days, without having seen a single person on'the shores of the river, 
which induced me to believe that the country had been abandon- 
ed, in consequence of what had happened to me. 

We learn by this corvette that it was to be followed by two 
other ships belonging to Francis de Garay, filled with men and 
horses, who are already supposed to have gone down the coast, 
Believing it my duty to endeavour to apprize them of the dangers 
which they were exposed to, | ordered the corvette to go in 
search of them, inform them, and invite them to repair to the 
harbour of Vera Cruz, where the first officer whom de Garay 
had sent awaited them. God grant that she may meet with 
them before they land! As these Spaniards are no way distrust- 
ful, and the Indians are on the watch, they may be very roughly 
handled, to the great-injury of you rmajesty’s service; the more 
sO as any new success on the part of the Indians wouid animate 
them and give them more and more courage and boldness to at- 
tack us. 

As Lam closing this letter I am informed, that Guatimozin, be- 
sides having fortified himself and collected quantities of arms, 
ammunition and provisions, has sent messengers into all the pro- 
vinces and cities of his empire, to assure his subjects that he 
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will not demand any taxes or services from them for a year, pro- 
vided they will use their utmost efforts in destroying or driving 
us and our allies from the country. 

Although I hope, through the grace of God, that they will not 
succeed in their intention, I yet find myself every day more em- 
barrassed with regard toe the Indians who send to me for aid. 
They are so numerous, and in provinces so remote, that [ cannot 
assist them all, as I could wish, against the Chuluans, who, in 
consequence of their submission to me, make a continual and ob- 
stinate war upon them. 

From the great similarity which I have found betwixt this 
country and Spain, both in extent of territory, climate and fertili- 
ty; Lhave thought proper to denorminate it New Spain, and ven- 
ture to request your majesty’s permission to sanction the appella- 
tlon. 7 

I have thus communicated to your majesty, to the best of my 
abilitres, though in a poor style, whatever has occurred to me in 
this country of importance to be known, and request your majesty 
to send hither some confidential person, who will render you a 
more particular account. 

Irom Segura de la Frontera, in New Spain, 
October the 30th, 1520. 


CORTEZ. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.——-THE ADVERSARIA. 
From the Atheneum, December, 1817. 


Tuis institution, at whose rooms I spend many literary hours, 
has been in existence long enough tu convince every reflecting 
man, that it affords the means of acquiring much information for 
a very small consideration. The best newspapers from all parts 
of the union, and several from England and the continent;— 
nearly every literary ‘journal which our own industry can produce, 
together with all that are worthy of being imported from abroad, 
are to be found in this infant repository. The new novels, poems, 
and in general, every thing that belongs to the literature of the 
day, may be found here. It is the resort of strangers from all 
parts of the civilized world, and it therefore becomes the citizens 
of Philadelphia, to increase the library of the Athenzum, and 
adorn its walls with the productions of the burin’ and the chisel. 
What Philadelphian does not feel proud of the tribute which is 
paid to the learning and skill of our public teachers, when he 
beholds in our streets a procession of nearly 500 students! How 
forcibly does such a spectacle appeal to us to ratify our preten- 
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sions to the enviable station which we have claimed in the rank 
of cities, by supporting establishments of this description! 


Dr. Jounson. ‘The following remarks are from the pen of that 
consummate literary coxcomb, Lord Orford, or, as he is com- 
monly called, Horace Walpole: “ his papers,” says this writer, in 
speaking of lord Chesterfield, “in recommendation of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, were models of that polished elegance which the 
pedagogue was pretending to ascertain, and which his own style 
was always tending to overload with tautology and the most bar 
barous confusion of tongues. The friendly patronage was returned 
with ungrateful rudeness by the proud pedant; and men smiled, 
without being surprised, at seeing a bear worry his dancing- 
master.” 

This is a nobleman’s defence of « nobleman, against a genius 
whom probably they had both feared, and, perhaps in conse- 
quence, hated. Johnson was not a man to be admired by either 
of these authors. He was too stern a moralist for the one, and 
too zealous a friend to religion for both of them. His manners 
also, confessedly, were not courtly. That lord Chesterfield and 
Johnson should unite with cordiality was impossible; but had his 
lordship acted with real kindness towards the great christian phi- 
losopher, he would have met with a gratitude, which would have 
done more for his fame than all his own writings together. It 
was most evident that Chesterfield wished to have the credit of 
patronizing Johnson, without any expense, but Johnson detected 
and despised his meanness and dishonesty, and treated him as he 
deserved. As to the faults objected by Lord Orford to Johnson’s 
style, they apply almost exclusively to his Rambler, in which, 
notwithstanding all that may be justly censured in that point, 
there is more excellent and invaluable matter, than in all the 
Worlds which the coterie of gentle wits could have spun out of 
their associated brains in half a century. 


acetal 


The morality of Horace, like that of other great and good 
minds of heathen. antiquity, is far from being unimportant or 
superfluous to the Christian. It is eminently calculated “ to pfrro- 
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voke it to emulation,” as we may assert from the following de- 
scription of the social hours at his Sabine villa: 


*Oh evenings and meals divine! 
When friends around my board recline; 
And every guest is left at ease, 
To drink what portion he may please, 
Exempt from lew’d licentious force— 
Then follows various discourse— 
Not of our neighbour’s fame we tell ) 
If Lepos dances ill or well; — fa 
But, points that to each bosom go 
And ’tis reproachful not to know. 
- If wealth or virtue, best supply 
The measure of felicity. 
Hf friendship’s choice shall better rest 
On merit or self-interest. 
In what consists, best understood, 
The nature of essentiai good;’ &c. 


In justice to the original, we should add that this version con- 
veys none of its spirit and ease. Horace has more good sense 
and genuine poetry, than any of the ancient poets, and he yet 
wants an adequate translator. 


Kissinc. The women of England, says Polydore Virgi’, not 
only salute their relations with a kiss,but all persons promiscu- 
ously; and this ceremony they repeat gently touching them with 
their lips, not only with grace but without the least immodesty. 
Such, however, as are of the blood-royal do not kiss their inferi- 
ors, but offer the back of their hand, as men do, by way of salu« 
ting each other. 

Brasmus writes in raptures on thissubject to one of his friends: 
—did you but know my Faustus, the pleasures which England 
affords, you would fly here on winged feet, and if your great 
folks would not allow you, you would wish yourself a Dapatus. 
To mention to you one among many things, here are nymphs of 
the loveliest looks, good humoured, easy of access, and whom 
you would prefer even to your favourite males. Here also pre- 
vails a custom never eneugh to be commended, that wherever 
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you come, every one receives you with a kiss, and where you 
take your leave every one gives you a kiss; when you return, 
kisses again meet you. If any one leaves you, they go witha 
kiss; if you meet any one, the first salutation is a kiss; in short, 
wherever you go, kisses every where abound; which, my Faus- 
tus, did you but once taste how very sweet and how very fragrant 
they are, you would not, like Solon, wish for a ten years exile, in 
England, but would desire there to spend the whole of your life. 

Antonio Perez, secretary to the embassy frum Philip the Se- 
cond of Sfain, writes thus to the earl of Essex: “I have this 
day, according to the custom of your country, kissed at an enter- 
tainment seven females all of them accomplished in mind, and 
beautiful in person.” It would be as ridiculous to place this 
custom among the manners of the present day, in England, as it 
was absurd in the editor of the Monthly Magazine to represent 
the ladies of Philadelphia, as never wearing shoes or stockings 
but on gala occasions. It may not be amiss to add that the saluta- 
tion which delighted Polydore Virgil so much, is very freely m- 
dulged on our stage, and that the actors and actresses, with pro- 
bably not more than a single exception, are from England. The 
practice is an offence against decorum and ought to be disconti- 
nued. Where it is tolerated the stage loses, what ought to be 
its character,—imitatio vite, speculum consuetudinis, imago veri- 
tatis—the imitation of life, the mirror of manners, the representa- 
tion of truth. 


AGRARIUS DENTERVILLE; OR, THE VICTIM OF DISCONTENT. 
A TALE. 
Laudet diversa sequentes. Horace. 


(Continued from page 47.) 


THERE is no situation in life that appears, to an inexperienced 
mind, to possess so many, and such dazzling advantages as ma- 
trimony. It is the slippery foundation on which the young and ro- 
mantic of both sexes have always erected their temples to Kappi- 
ness; on which they have planned their visionary schemes; and to 
which they have constantly looked forward, as the fortunate point 
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where all their miseries would infallibly terminate, and all their 
pleasures commence. It has equally engaged the attention and 
employed the pens of the poet and of the philosopher, of the pa- 
negyrist and satirist. The common catastrophe of all our comedies, 
after a sufficient number of dexterous contrivances, invented and 
executed by the ingenious lover, is a marriage of the parties; and 
every novelist, when his tender heroine has surmounted with for- 
titude the accustomed dangers of lawless banditti, ghastly appa- 
ritions, and a long imprisonment in the dark north tower of some 
mouldering castle, concludes his wonderous tale by uniting the 
lovely sufferer with the charming youth, who has alwavs secretly 
been the favourite object of her heart. If, indeed, some small cau- 
tion were used in this important crisis of our lives, if each party 
acted without dissimulation, and both frankly displayed their dif- 
ferent dispositions; if the qualities of the mind, as well as of the 
person, were attentively considered; the disparities of age, of 
temper, and understanding carefully balanced; if our ideas of its 
blessings were not so extravagantly wild, and if reason and dis- 
cretion were allowed to maintain a constant ascendency over our 
minds, we should then, without doubt, experimentally perceive, 
that those animated descriptions of hymeneal happiness are more 
nearly allied to reality than to fiction. But it is unfortunately the 
fate of man, and more particularly of the discontented man, when 
projecting his plans of future happiness, to delight too much in 
indulging the sportive flights of his fancy: to form the most bril- 
liant expectations; and, afterwards to be disconcerted and angry 
because he finds that his foolish dreams are not realized to his 
wish, and the incongruous heap of ridiculous projects his imagi- 
nation has suggested, can never be accomplished in his journey 
through life. Hethen becomes dejected. He rejects the good 
that is beneficently offered to him, because it does not arrive to 
the high pitch of perfect happiness, and he exaggerates the evils 
that appear before him, because he is wholly unprepared to en- 
counter or support them. 

Of the truth of this, Denterville was an unfortunate example. 
Whatever he modelled in his mind, or whatever scheme he had 
in agitation, he constantly expected uninterrupted success to at- 
tend its execution, and happiness unalloyed to crown his endea- 
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vours. Inspired with these brilliant, but, alas! erroneous ideas, 
_ he at first panted for wealth; and deceived by these, he had sought, 
with an eager precipitation, the ties of marriage. But the same 
tormenting fiend, the same restlessness and discontent, that for 
ever haunted his steps, and disturbed his enjoyment in his former 
state, still pursued him with unrelenting fury, and polluted the 
clear stream of his present happiness. After he had been mar- 
ried about a couple of months, when perfectly at his ease in his 
new situation, he began gradually to unfold the natural tendency . 
of his disposition; when the obsequious politeness of a timorous 
over had slowly and imperceptibly retired, and the confidence of 
familiarity appeared in its place; when the thrilling ecstacies of 
first enjoyment were subsided by long and reiterated possession, 
and the fleeting honey-moon of rapturous love had resigned to 
reason the place it had usurped, Denterville, by degrees, began 
tu perceive that even the matrimonial state was not entirely des- 
titute of its vexations, and that his lovely wife was very far from 
being so completely perfect as his imagination had represented 
| ae 

Caroline indeed was not an angel, but she was all that a wo- 
man could possibly be. She was possessed of an elegant person, 
cf a fascinating behaviour, of a mild disposition, and a good under- 
standing. When Denterville first addressed her with the accents 
of a lover, his large fortune and splendid establishment determin- 
ed her to accept him. Her vanity was gratified,—for where is 
the female who does not possess some small spark of this personal 
pride?—by the choice he had made; and she was both astonished 
and pleased that he should give the preference to her, the daugh- 
ter of one of his tenants, for his companion and wife. His insinu- 
ating manners, and the generosity he displayed in receiving her 
without a portion, afterward won her affections, and she now ar- 
dently strove, by every fond and captivating method, to testify to 
her husband the warmth of her love. 

But such was the unhappy peculiarity of Denterville’s temper, 
that whatever he actually possessed, whether pleasing or disa- 
greeable, was sure to excite his disgust. His restless mind was 
always most delighted with those objects that were new, splendid, 
and of difficult attainment. Charmed with variety, and endowed 
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with a disposition desirous of change, he constantly imagined hap- 
piness to consist ‘in those things of which he was not the fortunate 
master; and it may be asserted of him, with the greatest justice 
and propriety, that his misery was invariably increased in exact 
proportion to the extent of his enjoyments. 

To such a disposition as this, the tender and lawful caresses of 
an affectionate wife, were.sure to be received with disgust. At 
first indeed they were accepted with some degree of pleasure, on 
account of the novelty with which they were accompanied. Re- 
petition however insensibly undermined the force of the latter, 
and a careless indifference succeeded to the former; and, shortly 
afterwards, by imperceptible degrees, aversion and disgust sup- 
plied the place of indifference itself. That Caroline, still as cap- 
tivating in her manners, still possessed of the same sensibility of 
mind, and still as beauteous in all the charms of her person, as 
when he first saw and admired her, he now assiduously avoided. 
The tender expression that so lately shone in his eye, and animat- 
ed his countenance, was exchanged for a sternness of look that 


almost appeared to border on ferocity; and the dark and gloomy 
frown of discontent was constantly seen to lower on that brow, 
where rapturous love had once triumphantly reigned, and where 
the Graces had formerly been seen to sport. Oh man, man, what 
an enigmatical being art thou! 

Caroline, who soon perceived, was, with reason, astonished at 
this unaccountable alteration in the behaviour of her husband. She 
would frequently ask him what was the reason of it?—if she had 
unconsciously offended him?—or if it originated from any other, 
and from what, cause? But he generally preserved an inflexible 
silence against her most tender inquiries; and his replies, whenever 
he would deign to reply, were short, harsh, and evasive. She ob- 
served, for love is watchful and observant of every thing, that he 
every morning, on some trifling pretext, left the castle and herself, 
and seldom returned till the approach of night; that he always ap- 
peared dissatisfied and displeased with her kindest endeavours te 
sooth him; that, when he addressed himself to her, his language 
was extremely concise, and the tone of his voice almost imperi- 
ous; and that when the conversation happened to turn on any fe- 
male of her acquaintance, the remarkable warmth of his expres- 
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sions, and the panegyrical fervency with which he would mention 
her, seemed to be a tacit reflection on her own unworthiness, as 
he now never used such a flattering style in his discourse with 
herself. She was surprised and confounded at it, and as she right- 
ly imagined, it proceeded from some secret disgust he had sud- 
denly conceived against her, she naturally strove with an ardour 
proportioned to her affection, by a thousand insinuating endear- 
ments, tu regain the lost heart of her husband, and to recal that 
sweetness and serenity which had so lately fled from his clouded 
brow. 

But, as it has been already remarked, it was these very testi- 
monies of her affection that had first excited the disgust of Den- 
terville. The singularity of his disposition, his habitual restless- 
ness, and uniform discontent, have been explained, and the reader 
may easily imagine that his former aversion was only increased by 
the redoubled efforts of his wife to extinguish it. Had Caroline 
at first behaved as many of her own sex, if placed in the same si- 
tuation with herself would have done; had she boldly asserted, and 
rigorously exacted, that respectful behaviour which should be con- 
stantly maintained even in the matrimonial state; had she from the 
beginning refused to submit to all the caprices of a whimsical dis- 
position; had she rejected that familiarity which is too frequently 
the forerunner of contempt; and had her manner been less oblig- 
ing, and the demonstrations of her love less violent, she would 
undoubtedly have preserved, if not the love, at least the respect of 
her husband; and, by her authority, she would have diminished, 
perhaps destroyed, the petulancy of his disposition, and increasing 
discontentedness of mind. But she, with that fervency of feeling 
which is the most amiable characteristic of her sex, fondly imagin- 
ed nothing she could perform was a sufficient recompence for the 
man who had raised her to a situation at which she could never 
presume to aspire, nor any expression she could possibly use to 
evince her tenderness, too warm for the husband whom she ador- 
ed. Thus it happened, by an unfortunate, though not unnatural 
accident, that those very methods which Caroline employed to 
regain the affections of Denterville, only served to augment his 
dislike. 
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The breach between them became every succeeding day more 
apparent, and even the domestics of the castle remarked, in whis- 
pers to each other, the remarkable coldness and difference in be- 
haviour of their master towards their mistress. That coldness, 
that indifference, was indeed but too manifest; and, as it always hap- 
pens with a dissatisfied man, that the evils of the present moment, 
whether real or imaginary, are esteemed the greatest and most 
insufferable, Denterville would often solemnly protest that the 
wearisome state of constant unemployment, the dry labour of lite- 
rature, or the pangs of that poverty and insignificance he was for- 
merly obliged to endure, were doubly preferable to the matrimo- 
nial infelicity of his present situation. “ Fool, fool that I was,” he 
would often passionately exclaim, striking his forehead with his 
hand, “ Why did I ever shackle myself with those cursed bonds? 
Wedlock the road to content!—the path of pleasure! Pshaw! Let 
the poet, the madman say so. Sooner will the ethereal sky form 
an union with the regions of darkness, than Happiness and Hymen 
be joined together. Oh woman, how surfeiting are all thy charms! 
how suddenly do they disgust! Whilst thou, endowed with the vo- 
racity of the cormorant,—thou art never satisfied. Let the lover 
admire the captivating softness of his mistress, let him extol the 
graces of her person, and exaggerate the perfections of her mind; 
let him be pleased if she is pleased, and grave if she is so, and let 
his whole soul be in unison with hers—Nonsense a!]! Soon, too 
soon will the marriage ceremony, like the wand of a magician, 
dispel for ever the pleasing enchantment; soon will he awake from 
his delightful dream; and that day he will see with astonishment 
overcast and dark impenetrable clouds, whose morning predicted 
so much effulgence.” 

Such were the soliloquies of Denterville. He dashed in a rage 
the cup of happiness from his lips, for no other reason but because 
he had it in possession, and looking on the present with rooted 
averson, he once again turned his thoughts towards futurity. 

Caroline, at length, perceiving that whatever she could do had 
not the smallest effect, or at all diminished the sullen dislike of 
her husband, became dejected and melancholy. She sought for 
solitude. She was frequently seen in her chamber, leaning upon 


her arm, and with the tears standing in her eyes. Her discourse be- 
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came almost incoherent, her countenance appeared continually 
clouded, the animating lustre that formerly beamed from her eye 
was fled for ever; and, in a short time, the perpetual agitation of 
her mind faded her beauty, impaired her understanding, and un- 
derinined a constitution that was naturally but delicate. 

Denterviile, in order to avoid the company of his amiable wife, 
had recourse to the sports of the field. He procured a skilful 
huntsman, some fine horses, and a pack of staunch and excellent 
_ dogs; and as we are all naturally attracted to the company of those 
who resemble the nearest ourselves, his acquaintance was now 
assiduously sought by the gentry around, by whom he had for- 
merly been despised. He quickly contracted an intimacy with 
them, adopted their manners, used their expressions, and imitated 
their behaviour; and thus matters for one winter remained, he a 
foxhunter abroad, and his wife disconsolate at home, when an un- 
expected circumstance diverted the thoughts of Denterville to 
very different objects. 

He had now been conyinced, from experience, that matrimeny 
was not, for him at least, the path that conducted to happiness, 
and that discontent was compatible with riches as well as with po- 
verty; when, in the ensuing summer, the parliament of the nation 
being dissolved, the members hurried down to their respective 
counties and boroughs, with all the eagerness of interest and emu- 
lation, to canvass submissively for votes, to be reinstated in their 
former seats. The dissonant bells of theneighbouring towns hoarsely 
proclaimed the approach of the candidates: the worthy, andas they 
are likewise styled, the independent voters, already calculated, with 
confident minuteness, the exact sum they should demand for their 
interest; their wives and daughters were at the same time industri- 
ously employed in enumerating the presents they expected to re- 
ceive; and the countenances of the common people were all ani- 
mated with delight at the plenteous dinners and noble entertain- 
ments they hoped to enjoy, from the fear or liberality of the con- 
tending suitors. The bustle of the business was already begun. 
The many-coloured cockades waved in the hats of the people, to 
distinguish the partizans of the opposing candidates, and the de- 
mons of drunkenness, profysion, and debauchery, already publicly 
paraded through the streets of the town. 
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This uproar and confusion made a very visible impression on 
the mind of Denterville. He was now observed to be continually 
thoughtful and meditative, like a person whose mind is agitated 
by some vast and secret design; and, in truth these appearances 
were not belied by the event. 

The borough to which his estate lay contingent was one of those 
which are distinguished by the appellation of “ Rotten,” both on 
account of the smallness of the town and the paucity of the elec- 
tors. It was, he thought, a matter of no great difficulty or ex- 
pense, to be elected for such a trifling place; he had already 
gained the estimation of the inhabitants, by some inconsiderable 
privileges he had lately granted them; and, after a little rumina- 
tion, he was determined to endeavour to become one of the na- 
tional representatives in the House of Commons There were a 
number of patriotic gentlemen, whose names he recollected, and 
whose speeches he had always read with delight in the newspa- 
pers; and all of whom he esteemed as so many pillars, that serv- 
ed to support the tottering constitution of their country. He had 
heard of their being drawn triumphantly, in their carriages, 
through the streets, by the ungovernable mobs of London, and, 
with such a flattering distinction, he thought he must be unques- 
tionably happy. He had frequent conferences with his steward, 
who in no wise dissuaded him from the resolution he had taken; 
his jovial companions readily offered the whole of their consider- 
able interest; and, to the astonishment and dismay of the contend- 
ing candidates, he accordingly presented himself as a member for 
the borough. His great liberality quickly gained him a number 
of votes; his greater promises produced him more; the tenants of 
his estate all immediately flocked to his standard; and he already 
had a good prospect of the victory, when his most formidable 
competitor suddenly dying, by his exertions and intemperance dur- 
ing the poll, it put the matter out of dispute, and Denterville, with 
his remaining opponent, was duly elected a member of parliament 

After the accustomed number of entertainments and acknow- 
ledgments for favours received on the one side, and as many 
compliments and congratulations on the other, he, with the im- 
patience so characteristic of him, immediately departed for Lon- 
don, leaving the superintendance of the castle to his amiable wife, 


whom, notwithstanding her most urgent entreaties, he perempto- 
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rily forbade to accompany him. As in the course of a busy narra- 
tive, the fate of Caroline may perhaps be hereafter passed by un- 
related, let it suffice now to say, that the depression of her spirits 
was considerably augmented after the departure of her husband. 
This last mark of his unkindness towards her served to complete 
the measure both of his disaffection and of her misery. From this 
time she spoke but little; she did not even sigh; a kind of lethargy 
stole insensibly upon her, and pervaded with its baneful effects, 
her delicate frame. Her eye became vacant, her countenance 
discoloured and pale, and, in a short time so far had she lost the 
use of her recollection, that she could with difficulty recognize 
the well-known features of her most intimate friends. She would 
frequently sit in the same place, in the same position, for the long 
space of a day and a night; and, rejecting the consolation, and even 
the medicines of the physicians who attended her, she would re- 
main sullen and immovable, pathetically declaring, that life itself 
she only considered as an intolerable burden. At length the an- 
guish of her mind affected her body; she was reduced to the 
wretched appearance of a skeleton; and Denterville had not been 
arrived in London above a quarter of a year, before he received, 
by a latter from his steward, the unexpected, and, too probably, 
the pleasing intelligence, of the departure of his wife to the re- 
gion of spirits. 

He wrote immediately to his steward, to desire him to conduct 
the funeral ceremonies in a manner suitable to the condition of the 
deceased; urgent and indispensable business would, he said, una- 
voidably detain him a reluctant prisoner in London; but, at the 
same time, that he might not appear wholly deficient in the re- 
spect that was due, the despatched a celebrated undertaker, with 
all the gloomy paraphernalia of his office, to attend the corpse of 
his wife from the castle to her grave. 

Thus, as it is too frequently the case, the object of detestation 
whilst alive, was loaded with all the usual marks of pomp and af- 
fection when no more; the guilty offender seemed solicitous 
to expiate, by the magnificence of the burial, the unpardonable 
behaviour he had formerly used; and a costly monument, that was 
shortly after erected, by his own direction, over her bones, told to 
posterity, that there reposed the ashes of the young, the beaute- 
ous, Caroline Denterville, “the best of wives—to the best of hus- 
bands,” (To be continued.) 
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Letters from the South, written during an excursion in the summer of 1816, 
by the author of John Bull and Brother Jonathan, &c. & —New- York, 
Eastburn & Co. 2 vols. 12mo. 1817. 


A volume of travels, through this country or any section of it, 
worth reading, has long been wanted. We expected to be grati- 
fied in this desire, by these letters; but we have been disappointed. 
The writer professes to give only “a few occasional sketches of 
Virginia”—and for all other purposes his letters might as well 
have been dated from the north as the south. They appear to be 
the production of a man of considerable reading and some reflec- 
tion, who employed a few weeks’ leizure in rambling among the 
‘“‘ watering-placcs” and then came home to make a book. He is 
certainly a comical genius, and if he would keep his humour like 
a holiday suit, we should be better pleased with him. Itis not a 
proper style for this species of writing. The strain of humour 
is kept up so incessantly that a feeling is excited in regard to the 
brains of the author, somewhat akin to those emotions with 
which we contemplate the attitudes of a rope-dancer. Take any 
single letter and the reader will find a species of drollery which 
is very amusing, but let him peruse the two volumes at a sitting, 
and he will close them with an opinion something like the line of 
Martial. The levity with which the author uses language that 
has been consecrated by the respect of a very large portion of the 
civilized world, cannot be too severely reprehended. Such irreve- 
rence will be no saving grace for him, and when the time comes for 
his dry bones to be gathered together, his jokes will not avail 
him. This species of wit has been placed upon its proper level, 
by an authority which, in this respect, has not been disputed: it 
has been said to be disdained by witty men because it is easy, 
“ and avoided by good men because it is profane. From the lan- 
guage of religion the next step brings the author to the clergy. 
“ Theologians,” he says, ‘‘ never forgive;” and then he relates an 
anecdote of a lad being dismissed from college, because, in reply 
to one who exclaimed O tempfora, upon beihg summoned to 
prayers in a cold chapel, he concluded the quotation by drawling 
out O more ease. At P—— college those boys were preferred 
‘ who prayed through their noses’”—who “took to be ex- 
ceedingly pious,’ and who delivered orations, written for them 
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by the president, “ on the necessity of converting the Hottentots, 
apes, and baboons.” “ The people of the United States have dis- 
carded, it is true, the nymphs, the fairies, and the witches, but 
many of them believe in those delectable little tracts to be found 
in taverns and steam-boats, in which children are converted at four 
years old, and special interpositions of Providence are quoted to 
supply Lorenzo Dow with a pair of breeches, or Dorothy Ripley 
with a clue to find her bundle!” i. 136. When such language as 
this is to be found in our own books, we may well be asked with 
what propriety any complaint is made of the slanders of foreign- 
ers? This writer does not scruple to brand one of the most valua- 
ble journals now published, as “ the common libeller of the hu- 


man race;” but we have no hesitation in saying the conductors of — 


that review have quite as much foundation for every thing they 
have asserted, as there is for what is contained in the extracts 
which we have just made. We have heretofore spoken of the 
spirit which seems to actuate those gentlemen, in their remarks 
on every thing connected with this country, but we are sorry to 
confess that they may find in the representations of our conflicting 
parties far more loathsome pictures than our bitterest enemies 
have conceived. The writer’s remarks on Princeton college carry 
a refutation with them, and as to the weil meaning individuals 
who are introduced with so little ceremony, we can only say 
that we have never heard of any contributions being levied upon 
travellers for their benefit. We have tried all the modes of con- 
veyance from Charleston,(S. C.) to Boston, and we not only 
never saw the slightest intimation that such supplies would be ac- 
ceptable, but we believe that any thing beyond necessary food 
and raiment would be rejected by these pious missioners. The 
“ tracts” relate to subjects of vital importance; they are distribu- 
ted gratuitously by “ religious tract societies; and we be- 
lieve they have occupied many of those idle moments which would 
otherwise be spent in the manner so strikingly depicted by the 
writer, in another place, (i. 71.) Even those whose insensibility or 
ignorance has kept them aloof have treated thesc books and the rea- 
ders of them with adegree of respect,which would not misbecome 
a member of more polished circles. 
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It must not be inferred from these remarks that our tourist is an 
infidel; on the contrary, if no unlucky association crosses his mind, 
he shows that he cam write with no slight effect on the subject of 
religion, as our readers will find in the following passages: 


After riding about a dozen miles before breakfast one Sunday morning, 
we came to avillage, at the end of which there was a little neat stone 
church, almost buried in a wood of lofty oaks; under which there was a 
green lawn without any underwood. It reminded me of an old familiar 
scene of early days, and also of a great duty; and after breakfast we 
went with our good landlady to church. The pew was close by an open 
window, out of which you could see through the opening trees a little clear 
river. Farther on a broad expanse of green meadow—beyond that a far- 
fading mountain—and above it a blue sky. What a path for a man’s thoughts 
to ascend to heaven! Nothing was heard but the chirping of birds, peeping 
sometimes into the window, or the cautious footsteps of the villagers, 
creeping up the aisle, until the service commenced. 

The hymn was sung first, and began with, ‘‘ There is a land of pure de- 
light,” &c. and was sung with that plaintive simplicity we sometimes no- 
tice in the ballad of a country lad, of a summer’s evening. The apearance 
of the preacher was as simple as his discourse; and there was nothing to 
mark any peculiarity, except a Scottish accent that annouced his paren- 
tage. There was no need of his proclaiming the beneficence, or power of 
the Divinity, for the balmy air, the glowing sunshine, the rich and plente- 
ous fields, that lay spread around as far as the eye could reach, told of the 
one; while the lofty mountains, visible in every direction, proclaimed the 
other. He left the attributes of the Deity to be read in his glorious 
works, and with simple pathos, called on his hearers to show their gratitude 
for his dispensations, by the decency, usefulness, and peacefulness, of their 
lives. His precepts denounced no innocent recreation, and I was told his 
example encouraged no vice or irregularity— not even the besetting sin of 
his profession; pride and arrogance. He ended his discourse without an 
theatrical flourish of trumpets—without seeking to elevate the Saviour by 
placing him above Socrates or any other heathen philosopher; and I be- 
lieve without creating in his hearers any other feeling than that of a 
gentle quiet sentiment of devotion, not so high toned, but more lasting and 
salutary than mere enthusiasm. Another hymn was sung and the audience 
came out of church, but waited on either side of the path outside the door, 
to shake hands and say how d’ye do, as is the good old country custom. 

There was nothing certainly in all this, but what may be seen in almost 
any church, and yet it made an impression on me thatis still pleasing and 
touching in the remembrance. I don’t know how it is, but there is some- 
thing in the repose of the country, and particularly in the silence and shade 
of deep groves, that is allied to religious emotions by some inscrutable tie. 
Perhaps it is because almost every object we see in the country is the work 
of Deity, and every object common to cities the work of man. Though we 
do not make the comparison consciously, yet the result is the same; or 
perhaps much more forcibie, because the impression is that of feeling, 
rather than of reasoning. 

If I doubted the divinity of the Christian faith, which I do not, seeing 
as I do the influence of its pure morality, its humane, and benignant and 
softening precepts, I would never whisper of doubt. Independently of the 
sad effects that would result from weakening the foundation of this system 
of morals, in the minds of those who have not capacity to perceive its im- 
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portance to the happiness of society, and therefore follow it from a convic- 
tion of its divine origin, the attempt would deservedly end in disgrace and 
discomfiture. None but a vain and foolish man would, therefore, undertake 
the task of weakening the force of any of those beneficial opinions, which, 
if not founded in truth, are at least necessary to the well-being of so- 
ciety. The ignorant will oppose him from the influence of an old establish- 
ed habit of thinking, and the wise from a conviction of the salutary 
effect of such impressions. Vol. II, p. 82. 


The rage for making new towns and speculating in vacant lots 


in old cities, is treated with much good sense in Letter vii. 


The disease at present prevailing more than all others, in our country, 
is that of cutteng teeth; one of the earliest that seizes upon infants. It goes 
at present by the name of speculation, and, like other epidemics seems 
to beinregular progress from one part of the United States to another. 
The symptoms of this disease are easily discernible. At first, that is to say, 
in the preparatory stage, the people ofa city or town will go plodding on in 
the old, sober, money-making way, peu a peu, for some years, buying and 
selling a thing for what it happens to be worth at the time. At length some 
rare genius springs up, and, like an inspired Pythia in breeches, foretells 
that this city must be one of the greatest of the day. Then the diminutive 
present, like little Tom Thumb, is swallowed up by the great red cow of 
the future; the inspiration spreads,—he who has nothing to lose sometimes 
gets rich, if he has discretion to sell out in time; and all get something, ex- 
cept the honest gentleman, who fares pretty much like the person in whose 
hand the fire goes out in the play of ‘“‘ Robin’s alive, as ’live as a bee.’’ The 
poor man gets a pretty pile of debts on his back, and becomes the jest of his 
fellow playmates, who got rid of the fire just before it went out. 

I remember I happened to be in a certain great city, some ten ora 
dozen years ago, when the folks were just cutting their eye-teeth, and buy- 
ing land as if every lot had a gold mine in it. Prices were then given, 
which have ever since impoverished the purchasers; which they have never 
been able to realize, and probably never will. There is a great difference 
in buying land on speculation, and purchasing it to derive a support from 
its produce. In the one case, the man depends altogether upon its prospec- 
tive value, derives nothing from it in the intermediate space of time, and 
if he sells it for the first cost, still he is a loser to the amount of the inte- 
rest of the purchase-money, and of the taxes. In the other case, admitting 
the man, at the end of twenty or fifty years, disposes of it for even less than 
he gave, still it has supported him in the mean while, it has been a good 
bargain. The good old way, therefore, of buying land for what itis, not 
what it possibly may be worth, is, I think, the best, after all, and of those 
who acted under a different idea, one possibly may have grown unreasona- 
bly rich, while fifty have become uncomfortably poor. This epidemic, I 
observe, in its progress, extends to every article of sale or purchase, and 
generally peoples several of those public infirmaries called county jails, 
before it is checked effectually. It is then generally passed over to the next 
city, where it operates precisely the same, without distinction of climate; 
for it would seem that in this case, contrary to the usual practice, a man 
will take up with nobody’s experience but his own, nor believe in the mis- 
chief until he becomes a victim: cupidity is ever excited by a solitary in- 
stance of successful speculation infinitely more strongly than discouraged 
by a hundred examples of victi ‘ims sacrificed at the shrine of this golden 
calf. 
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The great northern cities having pretty well got through the cutting of 
their teeth, the disease seems now making a successful progress to the 
south. Washington, which seems to have been begotten in speculation, 
and brought up in it too, is just now cutting its wisdom teeth, and Rich- 
mond appears to me to be following its example. London, Cairo, Pekin, 
Ispahan, and even the great Babylon, with its ‘‘ hieroglyphic bricks,” and 
“« Nimrod straw,” are, and were, nothing to what these two auspicious 
cities are one day to become; and prices are given for land by persons 
properly inoculated with the mania, which will cause their heirs to make 
wry faces, or I am mistaken. I know a little of these matters myself; for I 
was once, for my sins, advised by a knowing man who saw deep into mill- 
stones, to buy a lot in the neighbourhood of the certain great city I men- 
tioned before, and which, though generally more than half covered with 
water, and producing nothing but bullfrogs, he assured me would double 
the purchase-money whenever the city came that way, which it evidently 
had a great inclination to do. But the city, ‘“‘ a murrain take her!” not be- 
ing a Dutch city, and having no predilection for marshes or frogs, obsti- 
nately took a different direction, notwithstanding my friend had demon- 
strated to the contrary. My speculation still remains on my hands ; it is 
now worth almost half what it cost, and that half has been paid in taxes for 
opening the neighbouring streets. Nay, its principal staple commodity of 
frogs is extinct in consequence of the depredations of certain Frenchmen, 
who settled close by, on purpose—to hear the music. 

That Richmond will increase rapidly in exact proportion to the increase 
of population and agriculture in the range of country, watered by James 
River and its branches, I have nodoubt. But I do doubt whether either 
the one or other will increase, at least for a very long time, in a way to re- 
alize the anticipations entertained by many people here. The Atlantic 
States seem to have had their day; and few of them, except such as pos- 
sess a back territory equal, or nearly equal, in fertility and in natural ad- 
vantages, to the Western States, and those which will from time to time 
grow out of the Mississippi and Missouri territories, willhereafter increase 
in a ratio corresponding with their previous growth. The more active and 
enterprising—the people who partake of youth, enterprise, and hardi- 
hood, and who increase the actual productions of the earth by their la- 
bours, are looking more and more tothe West, ‘‘ over the hills and far 
away.” It is in that direction the tide which knows no ebb, will continue 
to flow, till the great vacuum is filled up, when, possibly, a reaction will 
take place, and people re-emigrate to the back-woods of the Atlantic 
coast. The prospect of exchanging a little exhausted farm, for one ten 
times as large, where the labours and privations of a few years are repaid 
by the sweets of independence to themselves and their children, will allure 
many of the young ones of the East, to the Land of Promise in the 
West. 

‘Phe people of the United States partake, in no small degree, of the 
habits of their predecessors, the Aborigines, who, when they have ex- 
hausted one hunting-ground, pull up stakes, and incontinently march off to 
another, four or five hundred miles off, where game is plenty. So with 
honest brother Jonathan. When he has eaten up every thing around 
him, and worked his land to skin and bone, and when his house is just 
on the point of tumbling about his ears; instead of taking the trouble 
of restoring the one, or rebuilding the other, he abandons both; and 
packing up his moveables, consisting of his wife and chubby boys,ina 
wagon, whistles himself to the banks of the Ohio, the Illinois, or the Mis- 
sguri—all one to him. He builds him a log cabin,—and his axe is like 
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the whirlwind, which levels the tallest trees of the forest in a twinkling. By 
and by he puts an addition to his cabin; and last of all, builds hima stately 
house, and becomes a judge, a general, or a member of congress,-—for our 
people are jacks of all trades, and the same man can turn his hand or his 
head to any thing. 

It is easy to perceive the effects that will result, and which in part have 
already resulted from this habit of emigration, for which our people are 
distinguished. The most hardy, active, industrious children of the elder 
States, who have little or no birthright at home,—who have sagacity to 
perceive the advantages, and courage to encounter the difficulties of so 
long a journey, go where the land is cheap, and labour repaid with 
abundance. Those who remain behind, will consist of a sober, regular 
race, forming a very useful ingredient in our mixed population; possess- 
ing perhaps more of the elegances, but less of the solid independence of 
life; and who will make as good citizens, but not as good soldiers, as the 
hardy emigrants to the new countries. They will increase, perhaps, the 
manufactures of the country; but probably the produce of the land, which 
is the consequence of well-directed industry, will not increase in equal 
proportion, so long as there remains such a field for enterprise in the 
western worid. 

I think it results from this reasoning, that the sanguine calculations of 
the growth of our cities east of the Alleganies, are ill founded in some 
degree, and that consequently speculations made in the spirit of this 
misguided second sight, will end at last in disappointment to somebody. I 
don’t say that the present purchasers will not be gainers; for if is easy to 
vlow a bubble to a certain size. One buys of another as his imagination be- 
comes inflated with the vapour of mighty gains, and on they scuffle, 
treading each other’s heels, all pocketing a little, except honest Jack- 
come-last, who, as usual, pays the piper, and like the rear of a retreat- 
ing army, sustains all the loss. He who makes the growth of our cities, for 
the last twenty years, the basis of his calculation for the next twenty, if I 
am not mistaken, will be severely disappointed. Their increase has been 
that of a young child, which grows more the first twenty years than all the 
rest of its life afterward. Neither our past experience, nor the example of 
other countries, has any material application to our future destiny. The 
race of this country is like that of the swift Heirie, whose rider, as the Arabs 
say, if you inquire of him where he is going, is out of hearing before he can 
answer; and; as respects other nations, the period of their existence, which 
affords any ground of comparison with this young country, is too distant 
and obscure to offer either example or instruction sufficiently clear to form 
the ground work either of speculation or calculation. In countries whose 
limits are circumscribed on all sides, either by the ocean, or by neigh- 
bouring territories, equally populous, the increasing numbers of the peo- 
ple are enabled to supply their wants by improving their lands, and 
modes of cultivation;—by the erection of manufactures, and the fos- 
tering of new incitements to industry: consequently every foot of Jand 
in the space thus occupied, increases in its products, and consequent- 
ly in its value, proportionably with the increase of population. But it 
is quite different in the States which are the best peopled among us. 
The increase of numbers, when it arrives at a certain point, is always 
followed by emigration, rather than by any exertions to support the in- 
crease by those improvements I stated; and of course, while there 
still remain fertile and pleasant territories in the indefinable limits of the 
west to be settled, it will generally happen, that the growth of the el- 
der States will be retarded, while that of the new 1s accelerated by 
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emigrations. In Connecticut, and probably in nearly all the New-England 
States, I believe there has been little growth in numbers, since the western 
States became objects of attention, and offered safety as well as compe- 
tence. Ifthe land, either in town or country, has risen in its nominal 
price, it has but little, if any, increased in value. The difference is owing, 
i imagine almost entirely to speculation, and to the depreciation of 
money,—the consequence of enormous emissions of paper in all parts of the 
United States. 

By and by, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio, will be old States, increas- 
ing indeed in population, but by no means in comparison with their for- 
mer ratio. They, in time, will become the parents of new States, far in the 
wilderness, and the current of emigration will continue to flow, till it reach- 
es the shores of another Atlantic in the west. Old Dante Boon is still the 
file-leader. He was the first settler of Kentucky, which soon grew too popu- 
lous for him; and by regular emigrations he has reached the Missouri, which 
he is following up to the Rocky Mountains. If he lives, he will,I have 
little doubt, get to the mouth of Columbia River, and there, perhaps, sit 
down like another Alexander of Macedon, and weep because there are no 
more worlds to—sett/e, Vol. I, p. 78. 


The subject of slavery never occurs to our tourist without 
proper comments. His sentiments are alike honourable to his 
head-and heart. He observes very justly in vindication of the 
holders of slaves, that the fault belongs not tothem. This is 
an entailed estate which we cannot easily alienate. But we know, 
from much personal observation, that these unfortunate beings are 
in afar better condition than is generally believed. This meli- 
ority is particularly to be seen in Maryland, owt of the city of 
Baltimore. That metropolis, besides other evils which we can 
indicate when time serves, nourishes a parcel of right worshipful 


gentlemen, called trading magistrates; that is, they are so termed 


because they are suspected of sharing spoils with their consta- 
bles, and the constables are in league with a gang of wretches, 
who seem to have contracted for the supply of Georgia and New 
Orleans. The jailer of course comes in for a participation in 
the plunder. Here we shall fortify ourselves by quoting a letter 
from a Quaker, to a member of the House of Delegates, of Ma- 


ryland, which has recently appeared in the public prints: 


‘It is in order to communicate some of the information which has come 
within my knowledge upon this gloomy subject, that I make the present 
communication to thee, under the hope that it may have a tendency to ex- 
cite thy attention to it, and be the means, in some measure, of removing 
so great an iniquity from our country. There are at this time in the city 
of Baltimore, exclusive of the public jail, several private dungeons, ap- 
propriated as depots or receptacles for negroes which are stolen or bought 
up for the southern trade. These places are in confined, retired situations, 
with small, close grated windows, and in them the miserable victims who 
fall into the power of these traders, are chained, crowded together in the 
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most obscene and indecent manner, without regard to sex or condition, 
until a sufficient number are collected to form a caravan, when they are 
from time to time taken off, connected together by iron chains, and driven 
through the country, or carried away by water. The persons engaged in 
this trade, are, itis believed, united by an extensive connexion, which 
reaches from hence to the southern states. When astolen negro is found 
upon them, they commonly exhibit a bill of sale from some one of their 
accomplices, who in the mean time has made his escape, so that, al- 
though many stolen negroes have been recovered from them in this city, 
vet such is their dexterity in eluding the laws, that scarcely an instance 
has occurred, in which any of these miscreants have been brought to 
punishment. The African slave trade, has, on account of the cruelties 
and sufferings which it inflicted, received the universal disapprobation of 
every enlightened government in Europe, and the general execration of 
the benevolent, in every country upon the earth, who have had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with its character; yet it is a fact, which 
cannot be controverted or denied, that the internal slave trade now carri- 
ed on in this free and enlightened country, a country blessed with a larger 
portion of civil and religious liberty, than any other on the globe; is cha- 
racterized by the same horrible features, consequence and tendencies, as 
the African slave trade; the same painful separations of husbands, wives, 
children, parents, and friends; the same oppressions, outrages, barbarities 
and sufferings! With what mournful presages, then, must every pious re- 
flecting mind look forward, to the future consequences of such accumula- 
ted wrongs being permitted, nay, legally sanctioned in our country.’ 


We shall complete this outline and conclude the subject, by a 
description of one of these caravans, which we ‘find in the 


‘s Letters,’’ under consideration. 


Jogging along from the house where we left the caitiff, who will one 
day, I fear, bring down some great calamity on the country of his birth, it 
was our fate to meet with another example of the tricks men will play be- 
fore high Heaven, when not only custom, but the laws, sanction oppres- 
sion. The sun was shining out very hot,——and in turning an angle of the 
road, we encountered the following group: First, a little cart, drawn by 
one horse, in which five or six half naked black children were tumbled, 
like pigs, together. The cart had no covering--and they seemed to have 
been actually broiled to sleep. Behind the cart marched three black women, 
with head, neck, and breasts uncovered, and without shoes or stockings: 
next came three men, bare-headed, half naked, and chained together 
with an ox-chain. Last of all came a white man,—a white man! Frank,— 
on horseback, carrying pistols in his belt, and who, as we passed him, had 
the impudence to look us in the face without blushing. I should like to 
have seen him hunted by bloodhounds. At a house where we stopped a 
little further on, we learned, that he had bought these miserable beings in 
Maryland, and was marching them in this manner to some one of the more 
southern States. Shame on the State of Maryland! I say,—and shame on 
the State of Virginia!—and every state through which this wretched ca- 
valcade was permitted to pass! Do they expect that such exhibitions will 
not dishonour them in the eyes of strangers, however they may be recon- 
ciled to them by education and habit?—[ Vol. I. p. 128. 


Those who have travelled will instantly recognize the fidelity 
of the following passage. As a delineation of wilderness scenery 
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the language is as natural as the objects described, yet we do not 
recollect any passage in which the reality has been brought home 
to our feelings with such exactness. 


In traversing this mountain region, one of the first things that struck me 
was the solemn, severe silence which prevailed every where, and only . 
broken, at distant intervals, by the note of the cock of the woods; the 
chirping of a ground squirrel; the crash of a falling tree; or the long 
echoes of the fowler’s gun, which render the silence thus broken in upon 
for a moment, still more strik.ng. But if it should happen that a gust of 
wind comes on, the scene of repose is instantly changed into one of sub- 
lime and appalling noise and motion. The forest roars, the trees totter, 
and the limbs crack, in a way that is calculated to alarm the stoutest city 
tourist. You can hear it ceming at a distance, roaring like far-off thunder, 
and warning the traveller to get in some clear spot, out of the reach of the 
falling trees. I did net see a tree actually fall; but in many places we 
were obliged to turn out of the road to avoid the trunks of immense oaks 
and pines that had been blown down just before. Our good mothers think 
only of the perils of the sea; and give upa son for lost who becomes a sai- 
lor. But the perils of the land are far greater than those of the water; for 
there, whether in crewded cities or lonely mountains, it is the fate of man 
ever to be exposed to dangers, which often he cannot see, and often he 
cannot avoid.—[Vol. I. p. 151. 


We think the ‘twenty-first letter might have been omitted, 
without injury to the book. Of that hapless race of men who 
are doomed to drudge for a task master, who is not less unfeeling 
than a Virginian overseer, there is little vestige in this country. 
Time was when they were /ed out o’ mornings for exercise, just 
as horses under training. Pastimes were devised for them and 
prizes awarded to those who excelled. Mr. Pope has described 


some of these delectable contentions, in his Dunciad: 


‘ This labour past, by Bridewell all descend 
(As morning pray’r and flagellation end,) 
To where Fleet-ditch with disemboguing streams 
Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames, 
The king of dykes! thou whom no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable, blots the silver flood, 
‘ Here strip, my children! here at once leap in, 
Here prove who best can dash through thick and thin, 
And who the most in love of dirt excel, 
Or dark dexterity of groping well. 
Who flings most filth, and wide pollutes around 
The stream, be his the Weekly J ournal’s bound: 
A pig of lead to him who dives the best; 
A peck of coals a-piece shall glad the rest.’ 


From this treatment we may conjecture the characters of these 
fellows. Let us compare with them an “ American critic,” as he 
is dished up, by our author, @ /a mode Mrs. Glasse: 


‘Take a youngman without a single atom of original genius: inflate him 
with as much pride, arrogance, impertinence, and self-conceit as he can 
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hold. N.B. The more empty he is at first, the better; for the more of 
these commodities he will then be able to carry. It is not absolutely ne- 
cessary that he should be able to read and write, as he can procure an 
amanuensis; and there is no occasion to read a book in order to judge of 
its merits. Acritic of the true scent, can tell the merits of a book by 
the party to which the writer belongs. I would recommend, however, 
that he be taught to read and write; although there is no necessity that he 
should be either a man of science or of taste—for the books he reviews 
will furnish him with science enough for the purpose of taiking scientifi- _ 
cally, and the reader will give him credit for his taste. When he reviews 
an author whose ideas are not worth borrowing, he may abuse him if he 
pleases; but if his ideas are really valuable, he does not understand his 
trade if he don’t run him down till nobody will read his book. He can 
then steal his ideas without being detected in the plagiarism, and get credit. 
for them himself by putting them in his own words. 

‘ To form his style, he ought to read a few pages of the Edinburgh Review 
every day—provided he can read—in order to acquire asort of flippant, smirk- 
ing, supercilious air of superiority over original authors, so that in speak- 
ing of Shakspeare, or any other poet of good reputation, he may begin 
something in this way, without blushing at his own impertinence —“ We 
know not, in truth, why we should deal rigidly with the tribe of poets. 
They are a harmless race, who devote themselves to the amusement of 
mankind; and though by ne means to be put ona par with us critics, really 
deserve to be tolerated.” In addition to this, he should study the Quarterly 
Review, in order that he may become familiar with unblushing effrontery, 
and be able to repeat over and over again falsehoods that have been over 
and over again refuted.’ : 


Low as our fraternity is placed in this estimate, we are not in- 
clined to dispute the fact. We dissent from no writer unless we 
can sfand upon tenable grounds. Here is “a gross aspersion on 
our parts of speech;”—and it would certainly be found “ flat burg- 
lary, as ever was committed,” if the auther were tried in our 
court. But for the sake of peace we are willing to admit that 
the writer in this, as in other places, has endeavoured to give a fair 
account of what has fallen under his own observations. As this 
complaisance may be thought extraordinary, we shall briefly state 
the reasons which have produced it. Few of our readers have 
forgotten the famous administration in Great Britain, styled, in 
allusion to its lofty pretensions, “ All the Talents,’ and compo- 
sed of a set of men, who, as it was shrewdly observed, got into 
place by making a promise, and got out of place by performing 
it.” Last year the public patronage was solicited in behalf of a 
Journal in which it was stated that a compensation of three dollars 
a page was offered for every original article, &c. That “ séveral 
of the most literary gentlemen in America had engaged to bear a 
part in the composition of the work,”—that “ the whole should 
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be arranged by one or more competent editors,’”’ kc. We shall 
never forget the sensations which this order,excited. Quills, pa- 


per and ink-powder rose considerably in market and in the sur- 
rounding country scarcely a goose was to be found with feathers 
enough to warm her nest.. Behold 

Th’ Augustus born to bring Saturnian times! 
was the universal cry. 

Chesnut-street swarmed with a race of strange looking men, 
who made the people stare and wonder if we were to have “ the 
Lectures’’ twice a year. The very devils broke loose from the print- 
ing-offices, and elbowed the sweeps, roaring a song in imitation of 
one. which had recently been written on another set of gentle- 
men whose wages had also been raised; zo¢ for writing but for 
talking: 

Three dollars a page 
Is all the rage 
And all the dandy oh! 

Machines were constructed to teach grammar; languages were 
to be taught in forty-eight lessons; one Mr. Ewington, who had been 
‘“‘ honoured in attending the different peers of Great Britain, Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and France,” promised that “ the hand-writing”’ 
should be “ improved”’ in one lessson, “ a beautiful running hand” 
taught in six lessons—short hand, six lessons, young ladies and 
gentlemen qualified for teachers, &c. thirty lessons, &c. &c.—all 
this, and about twenty more branches of useful knowledge, or ac- 
complishments as they are called by the advertizer, should be 
“ acquired by letter equal to being present.’’ Such was the rage 
for improvement at this period, that Oliver Evans was suspected 
of a design to monopolize the whole of this profitable manufacture, 
by subjecting the brains of some half a dozen freshmen to his 
higii pressure engine. How far honest Oliver was concerned in 
the application of a certain machine called editorial scissors, 
which is mentioned in the journal referred to we know not, but it 
certainly has contributed vastly to “the important object of ren- 
dering the work permanently useful and interesting.” 

Now we humbly contend that it must have been from this con- 
clave of “ the most eminent literary gentlemen,” as they are dubbed 
by their publisher, who would have it believed that his journal 
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exhibits the best literary talents in the country, that our author has 
drawn his picture. These are our reasons: 
1. Look at the singular coincidence between the custom which 


Pope describes in the passage already quoted, and compare it with 
the language which is used by one of these eminentissimi, in the 
conclusion of a review. “ We dove to the bottom of our pool,” 
says this poor fellow, who is thinking, not of his subject, but of 
something more valuable than these pigs of lead, or the peck of 
coals. 

2. Next compare the “ something in this way” recommended 
by the tourist in his recipe, with the following sentence, and we shall 
find that the two brains must have been under the same steam-pres- 
sure: “ this is a sort of a book which has been compiled by Dr. Jesse 
Torry; a very well-intentioned personage, who, most assuredly, 
has the good of all mankind at heart;—but who, we must be per- 
mitted to think, has no more right to publish books, than we have 
to administer medicine.” N. B. The critic here forgot the rule, 
nemo tenetur, &c. 

3. The third reason is a conclusive argument, because we shall 
find the man himself actually enlisted, or as the publisher has it, 
‘* engaged” among these most eminent gentlemen. The first letter 
in this collection appeared in the Journal in question, last March, 


and the public was led to believe that “a series of the same kind 
would probably be given in the course of the ensuing summer.” 
In the following May, we had four more of these letters; since 


which time, we have heard nothing of them, excepting some 


green-room chat about copy-money,—until our worthy friends 


Messrs. Hastburn & Co. produced the two merry little volumes, 
now on our table. Thus our author has not only taught us by 
precept how to write a book, but in his example he has shown 


how it may be sold te the best advantage. We think, by this 
time, the candid readers will be satisfied that this recipe for making 
“an American critic,” is not a mere chimera of the author’s 
brain, but that he has actually seen the dish served up for company. 

Our observations have extended to a considerable length, and we 
must hasten to a conclusion In doing this, we regret to find that 
the best part of these volumes has been untouched. We allude to 
the dialogue on Geology between the writer and his fellow travel- 
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ler, The satire is very just and it is executed in the best manner. 
The remarks on banks are also entitled to notice. Where such 
owls cry, we should be willing to crouch once a month. May she 
indeed, be “ an ominous and fearful bird of death,’ to the whole 
system of legalized gambling. 

_We eannot close these volumes without expressing a wish that 
this writer would apply his talents to something of permanent in- 
terest, as regards his own reputation and the literary character of 
our country. Capable as we believe him to be of soaring in “a 
pride of place,” of a loftier character, it is to be regretted that 
such powers should be thrown away upon “ the groundlings.”’ 
His humorous expressions, his odd similitudes, his sly inuendoes, 
his mimical gestures, his affected simplicity, his quirks and quib- 
bles, may amuse for the moment: but, diverting as they are, and 
profitable as he may find them, they do not possess salt enough 
to preserve his volumes. Though he did write “ block ”? on 
our door, we have not cautioned him against whittling and cut- 
ting his name about the house. We feel not the least resentment 
towards, him in consequence of his “ recipe;” but in return for the 
share which he has contributed to the merriment of the sea- 





son, we cordially wish him not only one, but many a happy new- 


year. cr 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


A DISCOURSE ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
BLAISE PASCAL. 


. FROM THE FRENCH OF BOSSUT. 
(Continued from p. 18.) 

In the history of this inquiry, we behold a striking example of 
the slow and gradual progress of human knowledge. Galileo 
ascertains that the atmosphore has weight: Torricelli suggests 
that its weight may be the cause of the phenomena of the pump 
and tube: Pascal converts the suggestion into proof. 

There is always something to abate the triumph of success, 
The experiment of the Puy-de-Dome, for which every philoso- 
pher should have been ready to acknowledge his obligations to 
Pascal, was received by the world with a burst of applause which 
excited in some minds feelings of envy and hostility against him. 


EE 
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‘The Jesuits of Clermont-Ferrand made it the subject of public 
theses, in which they accused Pascal of having appropriated the 
labours and discoveries of the Italians; a most absurd calumny 
which he sufficiently refuted by treating it with merited contempt. 
There is reason to believe that these repeated attacks of the 
Jesuits were the provocations to that merciless warfare which he 
afterwards waged against them, and which proved, in its conse- 
quences, so fatal to the society. 

It is painful to record any thing which may furnish food to that 
envy and malignity which delights in beholding the efforts of emi- 
nent men to destroy each other’s fame; but it is due to the truth 
of history to mention, that Descartes was one of those who at- 
tempted to rob Pascal of the glory of his discovery. In a letter, 
written on the 11th of June 1649, to M. de Carcavi, Descartes 
says: “I hope you will excuse the trouble I give you when I ask 
you to inform me of the result of an experiment, which, I am 
told, M. Pascal has made, or directed to be made, on the moun- 
tains of Auvergne, with the view of ascertaining whether the 
quicksilver in the tube has a greater elevation at the foot of the 
mountain than at the top, and how much. I might have expect- 
ed this information from him rather than from you, because it was 
myself who suggested that experiment to him two years ago, and 
I told him, at the same time, that though I had never performed 
it myself, I had no doubt of the result.” Carcavi was the inti- 
mate friend of Pascal, and did not fail to communicate to him this 
claim of Descartes; but Pascal considered it unworthy of notice; 
he at least gave it no answer; and in a short history of the facts - 
relating to this controversy, written in 1651, and addressed to M. 
de Ribeyre, he claims for himself the whole merit of the experi- 
ment of the Puy-de-Déme, without ever naming Descartes. He 
there says: “I confidently assert that the idea of this experiment 
originated entirely with myself, and I may therefore justly claim 
the credit of the discovery in knowledge which it has opened to 
us.” There is, throughout the narrative, a character of candour 
and impartiality, which, we think, no one can fail to observe. He 
acknowledges, in the most pointed and liberal manner, all that he 
owes to Torricelli. Why then should it be supposed that he 
would not have done equal justice to his countryman, if he had 
really been under any obligations to him? Baiilet, in his life of 
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Descartes, accuses Pascal, not only of the theft, but of ingratitude 
to his hero, in a tone of levity and confidence, which, when we 
consider the ignorance of the subject betrayed in his book, and 
his numerous anachronisms and other faults, cannot but excite 
some degree of indignation. This reflection is forced from me 
solely by respect for truth; for I am ready to pay the homage 
which is otherwise due to the great genius of Descartes, and to 
acknowledge that he possessed in a very high degree the gift of 
invention. Among his letters, there is one dated in 1631, which, 
if really written at that time, proves that he then held opinions on 
the subject of atmospheric pressure very nearly the same with 
those which Torricelli afterwards gave to the world. Unfortu- 
nately for the fame of the French philosopher, his opinions in 
physics were seldom any thing more than mere hypotheses, ha- 
zarded without proof, and often in direct contradiction to nature. 
Hence it happens, that the conjectures, more or less lucky, which 
he may have thrown out as to the cause of the rise of fluids in a 
vacuum, are scarcely known at the present day; while the expe- 
riments, which Torricelli was the first to institute on this subject, 
have acquired for that philosopher a substantial renown, of 
which he can never be deprived. Truth is the portion, not of him, 
who, in groping in the dark, may chance to touch her, but of 
him who grasps her firmly and brings her forth to the view of 
the world. As to the particular point of the experiment of the 
Puy-de-Doéme, no one, at all acquainted with the manner in which 
the mind commonly advances in the discovery of truth, can hesi- 
tate to allow to Pascal all the merit of the original invention. His 


earliest experiments had convinced him that there was no founda- 
tion for the common doctrine of the horror of nature for a void. 
He had satisfied himself, moreover, not only that a vacuum was pos- 
sible, but that there was no greater repugnance in nature toa large 
than to asmall one. He was thus led to regard as equally visionary 
both the herror itself and the energy which that horror was supposed 
to possess. On the other hand, he found that the theory of atmos- 
pheric pressure explained the phenomena of the pump and the 
tube, without leaving any difficulty in his mind. An experiment 
which he had performed sometime before that of the Puy-de- 
Dome, tended farther to strengthen the opinion which he now 
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formed. Having brought together the opposite ends of two Torri- 
cellian tubes, connected by a bend or arm filled with mercury, he 
found, that when the air was admitted into the bend, the mercu- 
ry in the shorter tube, which had at first been suspended, sub- 
sided into the dish, while that contained in the bend rose into the 
higher tube, which had no cemmunication with the external air. 
This experiment went very far to convince him that the pressure 
of the atmosphere, and not the horror of nature for a void, was 
the true cause of the suspension of the mercury. In addition to 
these more practical proofs, he knew, from the tendency of all 
fluids to attain a level, that the atmosphere must surround the 
earth inthe form of a spherical stratum, the depth of which would 
vary with the irregularities of the earth’s surface; and finally, 
from the principle, discovered by Galileo that the weight of bodies 
is in proportion to their masses, it seemed to him plain that the 
pressure ofa column of air, of which the base remained the same, 
would vary with the variatiots of the height of the column. When 
all these circumstances were brought together, would they not 
seem to lead, naturally and directly, to the conclusion, that the al- 
titude of the mercury in the tube would be less at the top than at 
the bottom of a high mountain, or, at least, be sufficient to sug- 
gest to him such an experiment as the one in question? Descartes 
presents himself with no such train of facts and reasonings in 
his support. Notwithstanding what he has said to M. de Carcavi, 
nothing which he has written on the subject would ever lead to 
the supposition, that the experiments of Torricelli could be ex- 
plained on the principle of atmospheric pressure. Father Noél, 
indeed, accounts for the results of the very same experiments, by 
adopting from Descartes the agency of a subtle fluid, which forc- 
ing itself through the pores of the glass, co-operates with the Aor- 
ror, and re-establishes the f/enwm in the upper part of the tube. 
These considerations render it highly probable, not only that Pas- 
cal received no new views on this subject from Descartes, but that 
the latter had it not in his power to furnish them. 

Let me be indulged ina single reflection. If two men, of very 
unequal capacity, should each assert a claim to the merit of an 
important discovery, and it were required to settle their respec- 
tive pretensions, probability, in the absence of strict proof, would 
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determine in favour of him who possessed the superior qualifica- 
tions. But in a contest with such a man as Pascal, by whose di- 
rection, it is not questioned, the experiment of the Puy-de-Dome 
was in fact made, it was not sufficient for Descartes, after the lapse 
of a year, to allege, with tranquil confidence, that it was he, who 
suggested the experiment. The allegation should have been sup- 
ported by proof; and his own naked testimony in his own cause 
must therefore be entirely disregarded. 

The manner in which Pascal conducted his inquiry as to the 
weight of the air, deserves the attention of philosophers. We sce 
him proceeding, with the utmost circumspéction, supporting him- 
self at every step on the basis of experiment, and never abandon- 
ing former opinions till he is overcome by the force of the ev!- 
dence against them, and he is able to supply their places by in- 
controvertible truths. “ I do not think,’”’ he has remarked, “ that 
we ought lightly to abandon old maxims, without being com- 
pelled to do so by unquestionable and overpowering evidence. But 
where such evidence exists, none but a mind extremely weak 


33 


would hesitate a moment.” He has been accused of timidity and 
want of enterprize, because he did not reject, at the outset, the 
doctrine of the horror of ajvoid. Let us, however, forget for a mo- 
ment the ridicule which has been attached to this expression, and 
consider the doctrine itself in its real import. Where, then, is the 
great absurdity in the supposition that, when a bodv has changed 
its place, there exists in nature a power, an energy, which fills up 
the space which that body had occupied? Are we not, at this very 
day, compelled by the appearances around us to admit, between 
the different bodies of the universe, a mutual attraction not less 
incomprehensible? Yet who will presume to affirm that the cause 
of this attraction will forever remain a mystery, or that, at some 
future period, it may not be referred to a mechanical action of 
which as yet we have not the slightest knowledge? Now if there is 
any thing in this analogy to justify the inference that there exists 
in nature a tendency to refletion, why should we refuse to con- 
sider this tendency as the immediate cause of the rise of water 
in the pump and of the mercury in the Torricellian tube, when 
the cylindrical space above the fluid has been deprived of atmos- 
pheric air? The caution of Pascal, therefore is wise and philc 
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sophical; he wishes neither to err himself, nor to run the hazard 
of misleading others. By his first experiments he demonstrates that 
the horror of void has no existence in nature; but after the ex- 
periment of the Puy-de-Déme he ventures to pronounce, affirma- 
tively, that the cause of the phenomena in question is the pres- 
sure of the air. This is close and accurate deduction. It is pre- 
cisely the method which, forty years afterwards, was employed by 
Newton, and by which the English philosopher was enabled to 
enrich every department of physics with numerous and important 
discoveries. Descartes pursued a very different coarse. We have 
already remarked his passion for hypothesis. Disregarding the ex- 
cellent precepts which, in his method, he has himself delivered 
for the investigation of truth, he seems, instead of interrogating 
nature, to have thought only of guessing at her operations. it 
was his great ambition to be the founder of a sect; and in his 
eag: rness to attain that envied distinction, he demolished received 
opinions, and proposed others, with very little previous exami- 
nation, and with very little care whether his own were con- 
formable to the phenomena of nature. He has, in consequence, 
fallen into errors, by which other philosophers have been mis- 
led; an offence for which no doubt, he is justly answerable, though 
at the same time it is impossible to deny that his very rashness 


has done much for the advancement of philosophy. He appeared 
at a time when the schools, in complete subjection to the author- 
ity of Aristotle, were every where overwhelmed in the darkness 


of peripateticism, and it is was vain to expectthem to be re- 
stored to light without the previous abolition of that slavish wor- 


ship which, for more than two thousand years, superstition and ig- 
norance had been paying to the Greek philosopher. Had Des- 
cartes been more moderate, occult qualities would have made a 
longer resistance; and it must at least be allowed that his idea of 
explaining the phenomena of the universe simply by matter and 
motion is extremely beautiful, and, in general, perfectiy true. But 
at a time when observation and experiment are acknowledged to 
be the proper paths for the investigation of truth, the spirit 
of system should be carefully repressed; because it substi- 
tutes, too often, the hasty suggestions of a heated imagination, 
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for those sober dictates of nature which it should be the business 
of the philosopher to watch and record. 

The inquiry of Pascal concerning the weight of the atmosphere 
gradually led him to an examination of the general laws which 
govern the equilibrium of fluids. Archimedes had determined the 
loss in weight which solid bodies would sustain by immersion in a 
fluid, as well as the position which the bodies would take according 
to mass and figure. Simon Stevin, a Flemish mathematician, had 
ascertained that the pressure of a fluid on its base is as that base 
multiplied by the height of the fluid. It was also generally known 
that a fluid presses equally, in all directions, the vessel in which 
it is contained; but the exact measure of this pressure remained 
still to be ascertained, in order to deduce from it the general con- 
ditions of equilibrium. 

Pascal laid down, as the foundation of his theory, this proposi- 
tion: in a vessel filled with water and perfectly tight, two open- 
ings are made and furnished with pistons; if to these pistons a 
pressure is applied proportionate to the size of the openings, the 
water will remain in equilibrium. He gives two demonstrations 
of this theorem, each as ingenious as it is conclusive. In the first 
he remarks, that as the pressure is communicated by the pistons 
to the whole mass of the fluid, one cannot be driven down without 
raising the other. Now, the volume of fluid being always the 
same, it is plain that in such case the spaces described by the two 
pistons would be reciprocally as their bases; that is, as the forces 


by which they are pressed; whence it follows, from the known 


laws of mechanics, that they exactly counteract each other. The 
second demonstration rests on this very obvious truth, that when- 
ever a body moves by its own weight its centre of gravity descends. 


From this principle, and considering the two pistons as one weight, 
the author easily shows, that, were they to move, the centre of 
erayity of their system would nevertheless remain stationary; 
whence he infers that they have no motion, and consequently that 
the fluid is also at rest. The various cases of the equilibrium of 
fluids, with the phenomena attending them, are but corollaries 
from the theorem which has just been stated. On this subject 
Pascal enters into some curious details. 
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The permanent state of the atmosphere is accounted for in the 
same manner. Pascal also, in this part of his work, notices its 
compressibility and elasticity. These qualities of the air had long 
been known, and their existence received additional confirmation 
by an experiment performed on the Puy-de-Dome. A baloon, im- 
perfectly inflated, being carried from the foot to the summit of 
‘he mountain, became gradually distended in its ascent, that is, in 
proportion to the column of air which it sustained was diminished 
in weight. In descending, it gradually became contracted, that is, 
in proportion to the increasing weight of the incumbent column. 

To the same, or nearly to the same period, are to be referred the 
first observations on the variations in the height of the mercurial 
column occasioned by the changes of the weather. It is in con- 
sequence of these observations that the Torricellian tube, and the 
other instruments used for similar purposes, have received the 
name of barometers. These variations were observed by M. Pe- 
rier, at Clermont, during the years 1649 and 1650, and in the early 
part of 1651. At the solicitation of this gentleman, experiments 
on the same subject were also instituted at Stockholm by M. 
Chanut, the French ambassador at the court of Sweden. In these 
experiments Descartes, who, at the close of the year 1649, hap- 
pened to be in Stockholm, took a part; and it was on this occasion 
that he suggested the construction of a double barometer, con- 
taining both water andmercury, by means of which a more sensi- 
ble measure of variation would be obtained. Pascal, misled by 
some imperfect observations, or by some vague and _ ill-consider- 
ed theory, came to a hasty concluson that the weight of the at- 
mosphere increases directly with the quantity of vapour which it 
contains: a conclusion which could not be true, or he was himself 
mistaken in attributing to that weight the suspension of the mer- 
curial column in the Torricellian tube; for in rainy weather the 
mercury commonly sinks. But whatever opinion may be formed 
of this matter, the first attempts to account for the barometrical 
changes are entitled to much indulgence; the more especially as, 
even at the present day, they are imperfectly understood, and are 
subject to irregularities which often very much disturb the con- 


clusions of theory. 
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The two tracts of Pascal, on the equilibrium of fluids and the 
weight of the atmosphere, appear to have been completed in the 
year 4653; but they did not appear in print until the year 1663, one 
year after the death of the author. 

These investigations were followed by some geometrical tracts. 
In one of them, entitled Promotus apfiollonius Gallus, he extend- 
ed the theory of the conic sections, by the discovery of several 
properties of those curves entirely unknown to the ancients. In 
others, particularly the Zactiones sfherice, the Zactiones conice, 
the Loci filani ac solidi and the Persfiective methodus, he was 
equally successful in opening new paths of discovery. There 
is reason to believe that all these works are now lost; at least 
I have not yet succeeded in procuring them. What has been 
said of them, is derived from the general allusion which the au- 
thor himself makes to them, and from a letter of the 30th of Au- 
gust, 1676, from M. Leibnitz to one of the sons of M. Perier. 

Pascal’s representatives are certainly deserving of censure for 
neglecting to publish his geometrical investigations at the same 
time with the tracts, on the equilibrium of fluids and the weight 
of the air. They would, at that time, have contributed to the ad- 
vancement of geometrical science, and have enabled us now to 
discover to what extent he had carried his researches. Besides, 
the productions of a man of genius, though they may present 
nothing new to the superior science of a succeeding age, will al- 
ways be instructive by the exhibition which they afford of the 
train of his thoughts and reasonings. We must not, however, 
make an extravagant estimate of ‘this loss; aloss which has al- 
ready been repaired, or which, as to all that is essential in those 
works, the actual knowledge which might probably have been 
derived from them, is very easily reparable. We are to consider 
that, if they were this day restored to us, all that they could furnish 
would be some few particular truths, but nothing to aid the progress 
of science in general. Since the period in which they were writ- 
ten, the mathematics have been enriched by innumerable discove- 
ries; the methods of investigation are become more simple, less 
laborious and more prolific in their results. The great geome- 
ters of the present day do not.resort to Archimedes, or even to 
Newton, with the expectation of meeting with any new secrets 
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of science. There is a progress perpetually making in this de- 
partment of human learning, in consequence of which the pro- 
ductions of one age come in time to be supplanted by others more 
perfect and profound. These are studied because they exhibit 
the actual state of science; but these, in their turn, are destin- 
ed to the same neglect as that which their predecessors had 
experienced. It is otherwise with the works of the imagination. A 
tragedy, like that of Zaire, will be read at all times with equal 
delight, as long as the French language shall endure; because 
nothing can be added to the perfect representation of jealousy 
and tenderness in Orosmanes and Zaire. The poet and the ora- 
tor have another advantage: their names, being perpetually in 
the mouths of the multitude, attain a quick celebrity. Yet there 
is a Stability, a permanence in the glory of the great inventors in 
science, which has in it something more imposing. The truths 
which they have brought fto light are transmitted from age to 
age, for the general benefit of mankind, subject to none of 
the vicissitudes to which language is liable. Though their 
works may be no longer used for the immediate instruction of 
the ages which succeed them, yet they still subsist as lasting 
monuments, marking, as it were, the boundaries of the human 
mind at the several eras in which they appeared. 

There remain several smaller pieces of Pascal, which not on- 
ly denote a strong genius for the sciences, but place him in the 


very front rank of mathematicians. Among these may be men- 
tioned his arithmetical triangle, his investigations of the proper- 
ties of numbers, and his treatise on the cycloid. In giving an ac- 
count of these works, I shall follow the order in which they were 
written. The famous arithmetical triangle will of course be first. 

Let two lines be supposed to proceed from the same point, in di- 
rections perpendicular to each other. Let each line be divided in- 
to the same number of equal parts, and from all the points of 
division, on each line, let perpendiculars be raised. It is evident 
that there will be formed, in this manner, two sets of divisions, 
or narrow spaces, the one horizontal, the other vertical; that 
each division will be made up of a certain number of squares or 
cells, and that each square will belong in common toa vertical and 
a horizontal division. This being done, Pascal places in the first 
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square, at the right angle, a number which he calls the generator 
on which all the rest of the triangle depends. This generating 
number is arbitrary; but when it is once fixed, all the other num- 
bers, which are to occupy the remaining squares, are necessary; 
and in genéral the number contained in any given square is equal 
to the sum of the two numbers in the next preceding horizontal 
and vertical squares. Thence the author proceeds.to obtain some 
interesting results. He ascertains the relation between the num- 
bers in any two given squares. He sums the series of numbers in 
any given division. He determines all the combinations of which 
certain quantities are susceptible. A multitude of theorems relat- 
ing to numbers, which, by any other method of demonstration, 
would be extremely difficult, are here presented in a manner 
so simple and obvious as to require no effort te comprehend 
them. 

The arithmetical triangle is truly an original invention, and the 
honour of it belongs exclusively to Pascal. At the same time that 
he was occupied in the investigation of it, Fermat, a counsellor 
in the parliament of Toulouse, and one of the most celebrated | 
mathematicians of the seventeenth century, discovered a beautiful 
property of numbers, which, however, is nothing more than a 
corollary to the arithmetical triangle. Pascal did not fail to notice 
his discovery in terms of the highest commendation. From all 
that remains of the correspondence of these eminent men, it is 
manifest that they felt a real delight in doing justice to each 
other’s merit. ; 

Among the properties of the arithmetical triangle there is one 
which is very remarkable; that of furnishing the co-efficients of the 
several terms of a binomial quantity raised to a positive integral 

_ power. Newton afterwards generalized the idea of Pascal, and by 
substituting, for the radical expressions, the notation of expo- 
nents, invented by Wallis, he produced a formula for raising a 
binomial quantity to any power whatever, integral or fractional, 
positive or negative. 


— 
nl 


( To be continued.) 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE SELECT WORKS OF SIR LEOLINE JENKINS; containing all his arguments 
on questions of maritime and prize law. 

From the large folio volumes of this learned lawyer, a variety 
of papers on the subject of maritime and prize law has been se- 
lected for the Law Journal. But as that work, for want of a more 
extensive patronage, appears only after long intervals and in de- 
tached parts, many gentlemen of the bar have expressed a wish 
that the abridgment of Jenkins should be published in a separate 
form. 

If a sufficient number of such persons will transmit their sud- 
crifitions within a reasonable time, the work shall be put to press 
immediately. It is supposed that it will form an 8vo. vol. of 
about six hundred pages, the price of which will be $5,00. Ap- 
plications to be made to “the editor of the Law Journal, 133 
Chesnut-street, Philadelphia.” 

In publishing the following letter from one of the judges of the 
Sufrreme Court of the United States, the editor hopes his motives 
will not be misunderstood. He has prepared for the press some 
of the books mentioned in this letter, and he is desirous of obtain- 
ing a sufficient number of subscribers to the Law Journal, to enable 


him to publish a//ofthem. He should indeed be very unfit for the 
office he has undertaken, if he were insensible of the approbation 
which his labours have received from the profession: but, on the 
present occasion, his chief object is to show that these projects 


have not been adopted without proper consultation, and that he 


has an authoritative sanction for submitting them to the pub- 
lic.. While we have theological, philosophical, scientific and lite- 
rary journals without number, it has often been remarked that 
the bar has viewed with frigid indifference every attempt to esta- 


blish daw journals. Under the twenty sovereignties, into which our 


country is divided, the venerable code of common Law is treat- 
ed with very little ceremony, and the various statutes of our legis- 
latures are diverging in all directions from this centre. How great- 
ly therefore is a work to be desired, that shall collect these scatter- 
ed rays. Counsellors might give advice to clients with sore con- 
fidence, on points depending upon the laws of different states, and 
it is not too much to say, that comparisons might be made 
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by our legislators which would result in some degree of uni- 
formity in our municipal regulations. How many valuable dis- 
cussions of constitutional and national questions might be preserv- 
ed beyond the ephemeral life of a pamphlet or a newspaper! 

The price of the Law Journal is $5,00 a volume. Applications 
to be made to the editor in Philadelphia. Six volumes have been 
published and the seventh is ready for the press. The editor being 
desirous of ascertaining the number of subscribers to this work, 
requests every gentleman of this description to transmit his ad- 
dress, with orders for future volumes, if they are wanted. 

Those who wish to have the 7th, 8th, and 9th volumes will re- 
ceive them for $12, if that sum is paid in advance. 

January, 1818. 

Sept. 6, 1815. 





DEAR sIR,— 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge your obliging letter of the 
SOth ultimo. Nothing would give me more pleasure than to see 
an edition of the select works of Sir Leoline Jenkins, published un- 
der your inspection. I am persuaded also, that it would be an ac- 
ceptable present to the profession at large. Not a term has 
elapsed since I have been on the bench, that I have not had occa- 
sion to regret my inability toconsult his writings on maritime and 
prize law. Indeed, to an American lawyer, his treatise on the 


admiralty jurisdiction must be peculiarly useful, since the consti- 
tution delegates “ all causes of admiralty, and maritime jurisdic- 


tion,” to the courts of the U.S., and it will, I presume, be held, 
that this clause embraces all causes within the original jurisdic- 
tion of the admiralty in England, independent of the statutes of 
Richard II. 

If you should conclude (as I earnestly hope you will) to 
publish,J will personally solicit subscriptions for you in this quar- 
ter, if you will send me a prospectus of the work. I should be 
greatly surprised if an edition of five hundred copies would not 
readily sell in the United States. Will you allow me to add, that 
as I should wish to have all Sir L. J.’s works on maritime law, 
in his own words, I should prefer as a title, “ Select works of 
Sir L. J. containing all his arguments, opinions, and decisions on 
questions of prize and maritime law.” 
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As to the Consolato del Mare, 1 should personally prefer an 
edition with an abstract of the commentary of Casaregis enlarged 
and illustrated in your own observations—but such a work would 
probably at the present moment be deemed too expensive, and 
the text of Boucher would satisfy unlearned readers. I persuade 
myself that the Consolato would meet a very ready sale; and it 
would enhance the obligations which the public are already un- 
der for your zeal and ability in professional as well as literary 
pursuits. 

Hubner also to prize lawyers and to statesmen would be very 
valuable. Indeed a translation of all the best works upon maritime, 
prize and national law is a desideratum and would be an ever- 
lasting honour to our country. Why have we not Emerigon and 
Pothier on Insurance? Pothier on Maritime Contracts? Huberus 
de Conflictu Legum? Le Guidon, Bynkershoek on Bottomry, 
D’ Abreu on Prizes, De Hevia on Maritime Law (in his Curia, ” 
Philippica) Loccenius de jure Maritimo, Valin ces Prises? I 
name these in particular because there is scarcely a professed 
treatise on ‘maritime law in our language which does not cite 
them.and yet they are very rare in our country. May the time 
arrive when you shall have sufficient encouragement to honour 
our country with an edition of these, the classics of the law! 

I can assure you that my personal exertions are at all times at 
your service in aid of any literary projects. 

With the highest respect, I have the honour to be, 


Your very obedient and humble servant. 
J. E. Harr, Ese. 


Some months since (May 1816) we announced Mr. Binns’ pro- 
posal to publish a splendid edition of the Declaratien of Indefend- 
ence, with medallion portraits of the individuals who signed that 
memorable instrument and fac-similes of their signatures. As it 
was promised that in this undertaking every article should be of 
domestic manufacture, much delay was to have been expected; 
but as the editor is apprehensive of complaint, he has made an 
address to the public which should conciliate the captious and 
silence all who are impatient. Mr. Murray, the principal artist 
who is engaged on this occasion, states, that all his associates are 
‘‘ anxious to do the best in their power,” each in his own depart- 
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ment; and he adds that it would be injurious to the engraving to 
press them with respect to time. : 
sive work must have calculated largely on the patriotism of the 
country, and we hope his drafts will be honoured, not merely with 
a banker’s punctuality, but with the liberal spirit which ought to 


be roused on the display of the charter of our liberties. 


The editor of this very expen- 


We do 


not call this a national undertaking, because the phrase has been 
too much blown upon; it has became as common as a barber’s 
chair, and the sound produces upon our ear about as much effect 
as the bellman’s invitation to one of our Columbian exhibitions in 
wax-work. As a specimen of the state of the arts this sheet will 
be valuable; and it must be contemplated by every American with 
enthusiasm, as the record of one of the most important events in 
the history of man; an event which exhibits the proudest triumph 
of political philosophy, which awakens theory from her dreams 
and bids her behold a reality surpassing the fairest visions of 


speculation. 


Messrs. Hugh and John M‘Callum, of Montrose, Scotland, have 
brought over “ 4n original collection of the poems of Ossian, 
Orrann, Ulin, and other bards, who flourished in the same age.” 
They are comprised in 240 out of 360 pages, 8vo.; the remainder 
of the volume being devoted to a preface of 100, and a list of 


subscribers in 60 pages. 


Those who want more Ossian may be 


gratified in this volume; for our part we were satiated long 
ago. The manner in which Dr. Johnson is treated in the preface 
is very disingenuous, to use a mild term. “ The editor or author,” 
as Johnson asserts of Macpherson, “ never could show the origi- 
nal. It would be easy to show it if he had it, but whence could 
it be had? It is too long to be remembered. He has doubtless in- 


serted names that circulate in popular stories, and may have 
‘translated some wandering ballads, if any can be found; and the 


names and some of the images, being recollected, make an inac- 
curate auditor imagine, by the help of Caledonian bigotry, that 
he has formerly heard the whole.”” There was nothing to contra- 
dict this statement when it was made: and it is very unfair to en- 
deavour to destroy the veracity of the moralist by subsequent dis. 
coveries. We have no desire to stir the question of authenticity; 
but we recommend this volume to those who love Scotland and 


admire Ossian. 
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Harrison Hall will shortly publish “ Conversations on the Bible; 
bya Lady.” In our number for November, 1817, we published 
an extract from the manuscript which had,been put into our hands. 
It is the object of the author to give a plain but comprehensive 
view of the Sacred Writings. The style is adapted to young 
minds, and the narrative will be illustrated by coincidences and 
explanations derived from modern books; so that it will be novel 
and interesting to all who have not studied the subject in the great 
original. A specimen has been submitted to two eminent Divines, 
and has received their cordial approbation. This specimen, com- 
prizing the history of the Pentateuch, will be published im- 
mediately; and the plan will be prosecuted further, if it receive 
sufficient encouragement. The author indulges a hope that by 
this popular manner of treating the subject, the gay and the in- 
different may be persuaded to peruse these sacred volumes, of 
which it has been said with not less elegance than truth, that they 
contain “ not only the true origin of the world, the rise of the sev- 
eral nations upon the earth, and the first institution of civil go- 
vernment; not only the earliest account of all useful cailings and 
employments; such as gardening, husbandry, pasturage of cattle, 
&c. but all the politer arts and sciences likewise; such as poetry 
and music, history and geography, physic, anatomy, and philosophy 
of all kinds; the arts of war and ornaments of peace, are prima- 
rily to be found in this book: that it is, in short, not only a record 
of the most ancient learning, but a magazine of all learning, what- 
ever, and that he who affects to appear in the capacity of a scho- 
lar, either as a critic, a chronologer, an historian, a poet, an ora- 
tor, a disputant, a lawyer, a statesman, a pleader, or a preacher, 
must not be unacquainted with this INEXHAUSTIBLE FUND.” 

Stackhouse, part I. ch. IV- 

The first volume will be published in a neat pocket volume, 
embellished with eight engravings, illustrative of the Dialogues, 
price one dollar. Large deductions from this price, will be made 
where quantities are purchased by benevolent societies, for distri- 
bution: and still larger where the engravings are not wanted. 

The first volume will form a complete work in itself. Wheth- 
er the subject shall be prosecuted further, will depend upon this 


attempt. 
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H. H. is also preparing for press a Memoir on the develofiment 
of the intellectual and frhysical resources of the United States of 
America; in threé parts: 

I. On the relations of science with the rise and decline of em- 
pires. 

II. The defects of ancient governments with regard to the pa- 
tronage of science. 

III. The application of the experience which this investigation 
affords to the development of the intellectual and physical re- 
sources of the United States of America. Presented to the 
American Philosophical Society in the autumn of 1817. 

It will be printed in one vol. 8vo. and the price will not exceed 
$1.50. Subscriptions are received at the Port Folio office. 

Mr. E. Earte, Philadelphia, has published * The Memoirs of 
the Duke of Sully, Prime Minister to Henry the Great; trans- 
lated from the French by Charlotte Lenox. A new edition, re- 
vised and corrected; with additional notes, some letters of Henry 
the Great, and a brief historical introduction. In Five Volumes.” 

The reputation ef this work is so. fully established that little 
more would seem to be necessary from us than to inform our read- 
ers that this first American edition has just appeared. This work 
was translated from the original by Mrs. Lennox, and has been 
familiar to English readers for nearly half acentury. It contains 
a history of France from the peace of 1750, to the commencement 
of the reign of Louis XIII, during a space of forty years. It 
comprises two lives, in fact; that of Henry the Great, and that of 
his illustrious Minister. The events which it describes are nu- 
merous and diversified; the discussions on matters of state are 
interesting and profound; the stratagems of policy, the struggles 
‘of ambition, the manceuvres of both the little and the great, which 
may be traced in these volumes, give them all the fascination of | 
an Arabian tale, while they constitute an invaluable treasure of 
political wisdom. Sully is said to have been the only man that 


ever discovered the means of accomplishing two things, usually 
considered, in their own nature, as inconsistent; the increase of 


the king’s revenue, and the relief of the people. He, therefore, 
who would have an idea, as the translator observes, of a good sud- 
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ject and an uncorruptible minister, must look for it in this picture, 
where we shall see economy in its full lustre, and policy in all its 
practice; the art of using and gaining power; the science of 
reigning as a man, and of reigning asaking. The finest instruc- 
tions and most impressive examples of morality, are here exhi- 
bited, and the whole supported and adorned by a knowledge of 
every thing, from the highest arts to the mechanical occupations. 
The author was at once a skilful soldier and a sagacious states- 
man; asteady friend and the close confidant of his royal master. 
There is no book, in short, that contains in the same compass, a 
greater variety of useful knowledge to the public man, or the 
individual who wishes to comprehend the history of nations. We 
are the more urgent in our recommendation of this book, because 
we think a publisher has particular claims upon the prompt pa- 
tronage of the public, who invests his capital, as we find in the 
present instance, in stock of permanent value. It requires some 
resolution to withstand the temptations which are offered in the 
popularity of licentious novels, absurd travels, and whip-sillybub 
speeches. Such volumes bring quick returns to their publishers; 
but they undermine morals, destroy taste, and degrade our literary 
character. He, therefore, who proposes to enrich our libraries 
with what is wholesome and brilliant and worthy of good report, 
is entitled to a substantial reward. 


SaMvUEL Livermore, Esq. proposes to publish “ A Treatise on 
the Law of Principal and Agent; and of Sales by Auction.” This 
may be considered as a second edition of the work which was 


published a few years ago, and was so fortunate as to receive the 
approbation of the late Ch. J. Parsons and the present chancellor 


Kent. Tosuch an imprimatur it would be great surflusage in an 
anonymous critic to add his recommendation. But general repu- 
tation is matter of fact, and we may therefore state that the book 
is considered as a faithful and well arranged collection of the cases 
on the subject of which it treats; that in the second edition, the 
more retent decisions will be incorporated, and that more com- 
prehensive views will be opened to the student, by copious illus- 
trations deduced from the commentators on the civil law. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Dark-relling Connecticut. 


Oh! tell me no more of enjoyment assailing, 
The high-beating soul in the halls of the 


en OP ~Tatle 
of ag bright fountains, with gush never- 


ing 
That scatter delight through their canopied 
state; 
Far dearer to me are the rocks, and the moun- 
tains 
And rude-rising cliffs to remembrance allied 
The murmur of winds, and the rushing of 
fountains, 
— lost in Connectieut’s dark-rolling 
tile. 


Dark-rolling Connecticut! oft I remember 
The a and the years, that I spent on thy 
shore 
And the tribute of teardrops unconsciously 
render, 
When thinking those days shall be present no 
more. 
Once sweet to my soul, as the fragrance of 
morning, 
Once joyous, as Philomel’s music at even, 
Once bright, as the dew-drop the tulip adorn- 


ing, 
They are gone, like a meteor sunk into Hea- 
ven. 


Though a dream of the past,—still ’tis fruitful 
of pleasure 
To remember when nature had gone to de- 


cay, 
And the hills, they were mantled in winter’s 
white treasure, 
How pleasantly passed the long evenings 
away; 
Around the blithe hearth, that was cheerfully 
gleaming, 
Drew the circle, where beauty and wit held 
their reign, 
With soft sayings and smiles the day’s hard- 
ships redeeming, 
Ah! never to sooth the sad spirit again. 


The memory of joys, like the winds of the 
west, 
That visit the chords with a magical swelling, 
Awakes a sad melody deep in the breast, 
Though sweet, every vision of pleasure re- 


peihng; 
And I think, as I look on adversity’s dart, 
T’would be a relieving my bosom to pillow, 
When Heaven in merey commands me depart, 
By the side of Connecticut’s dark-rolling 
billow. A. K. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


hee The Statue of the Gladiator. 


With valor beaming in his lofty eye, 

His muscles stretch’d in rigi agony, 

On his stern front a look of * fierce disdain,’ 
He combats heedless of the pangs of pain. 
Firm-fix’d he stands; no ing fear is there, 
No throb of terror, anguish, or despair; 

His haughty heart is mann’d to deeds of fire, 
And beats alone with vict’ry’s proud desire; 
Reckless he feels the battie’s rudest shock, 
Stern as the grave, and firth as ocean’s rock. 


oO why was valor, so sublime and proud, 

Plac’d for the sport of yon remorgeless crowd? 
—- were those giant limbs, and awful powers, 
Made but the cruel wreck of guilty hours? 


VOL. V. 
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No quarrel arms those combatants, no rage 

Impels them thus their dead}y strife to wage; 

Yet with the force of more mortal foes 

They deal their dark and desolating blows; 

Till one sad victim falls,—and murmurs hoarse 

Howl their wild plaudits o’er his murder'd 
corse! 


Ey’n this cold marble bids us mourn for those 

Who thus contended, and lament their woes; 

Ev’n these pale limbs in agony that swell 

The cruel deed in tones of anguish tell; 

ieee: cane arms in murderous combat 
rais 

Bid nature shudder at the strife that blaz’d;— 

That awful look of terrible disdain 

Had brighter shone on war’s tremendous plain, 

Vict’ry own’d the hero as her child, 

And in the glorious strife triumphant smil’d;— 

But oh! when murdering and murder’d here 

Who can restrain the sad and bursting tear’— 


Immortal] artist! to the lifeless stone 
Thy hand has life and strength and beauty 
thrown; 
Yet had thy powers a nobler subject tried, 
Some ne of fame, some boast of human 
pride, 
Posterity bad ne’er the features trac’d 
Stampt on thy statue, that thy land disgrac’d, 
Nor had the tear the breathing stone bedew’d, 
As they thy glorious monument had view’d. 
N. Y. Sep. 24, 1816. E. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
On the death of a young girl; from the Greek 
Anthology. 


No, Prote, no, thou hast not died, 

But sought a better place of rest, 
In sweet communion to abide 

Amid the islands of the blest. 
Exultant on Elysian plains 

Thou spendest now thy happy hours, 
Remote from earthly cares pains, 

And gladdening on the softest flowers. 
No winter there shall ever roar, 

No summer shed its furious heat, 
Hunger, disease, and thirst no more 

Thy lovely form shall darkly meet. 
Thou wilt not wish to leave that scene, 

And seek again the life of earth, 
Thou wilt not leave those bowers of green 

To trace the spot that saw thy birth; 
For, ever blessing, ever blest, _ 

Thou shalt pass on thy tranquil days, 
By great Olympus’ glorious erest 

That glows with light’s eternal rays. 

New York, 1816. 


WOMAN.-~FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The following lines, which 1 believe have never 
appeared in print, are from the - ofa le- 
man once of no little eminence both in the lite- 
rary and politieal world. Sometime since he 
Javoured me witha copy: and though I now pub- 
lish them without his knowledge, I think they 
possess too much classical elegance, and too 
much poetical merit to remain in their pre 
sent obscurity. 


Woman! dear woman, in whose name 
Wife, sister, mother meet; 

Thine is the héart by earliest claim, 
And thine the latest beat. 
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In thee the angel virtues shine— 
An angel’s form to thee is giv’n; 
Then be an angel’s office thine, 
And lead the soul to Heaven! 


From thee we draw our infant strength, 
Thou art our childhood’s friend; 

And when the man unfolds at length, 
On thee his hopes depend: 


For round the heart thy pow’r has spun 

A thousand dear mysterious ties; 

Then take the heart thy charms haye won, 
And lead it to the skies! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


To her who may understand it. 


Maid of acne charms, whose wood-notes 
wi 

With brighter eloquence than words, can speak 

Of social scenes, and mild affection’s charms; 

And on whose modest cheek we fondly gaze 

To view the quick emotions of thy heart: 

When from thy village home thou’rt far away 

Should crowds of swains adiniring greet thy 
steps 

With a of love and music’s roundelay:— 

With passion’s tale that steals upon the ear, 

Like summer’s breeze o’er fields of rip’nmg 
grain, 

And dreams excite of love and joy, and truth, 

Oh, say when they shall lisp such themes as 
these 

Wilt thou remember how I strove to please? 

Sedley. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Fancy and Sense. 


Fancy and Sense are man and wife 
Ergo, they disagree; 

In dreams of bliss she spends her life, 
In real pleasures he. 


And when they for a moment meet 
They quarrel in a trice; 
Sense will not kneel at Faney’s feet; 
She scorns his sage advice. Orlando. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Maria’: Tomb. 


Forever hallow’d be the cherish’d spot 

By virtue honour'd, and by friendship sought, 
The mournful weeping-willow ever wave, 

In solemn grandeur o’er Maria’s grave! 


Too dear for earth, her fleeting soul has fled, 

And claim ’d its kindred with the god-like dead; 

O’er realms of everlasting bliss to roam, 

And find in Heaven, its long sought—blissful 
home. 


Man, haughty man had claim’d thee for his 
own 

And grasp’d thy form, the living fire had flown: 

Silent thy heart, forever hush’d thy breath, 

An early victim to unerring death! 


Thus transitory prospects pass away, 
The vain, fantastic siiptinn of a day, 
While resignation and religion’s calm 
Alone can prove the bleeding bosom’s balm. 


What brutal eye witholds the sacred tear, 
Or beams in brightness o’er Maria’s bier? 
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What knee bows not in sorrow o’er the tomb, 
Which shades a flower, blighted in its bloom? 


Sacred to friendship be the “ brimful eye,” 
Sacred to love, the tributary sigh, 

Sacred to love and friendship be the pray’r, 
Which mourning cherubs to the heavens bear! 


But ah! what pray’r ean reach the holy throne, 
Which spotless purity can reach alone? . 
The sinner’s lips may breathe the pious strain, 
Worship, amend, pray, fall and sin again. 


May he who guides yon beaming orb of day, 

Forever guide the “ tenor of my way;” 

‘Tho’ boyhood’s course in headstrong mirth be 
run 

Enkindle lustre ‘round my setting sun! 


How can two bosoms for each other form’d, 

With kindred thoughts and kindred feelings 
warm’d, 

In distant throbs of parted anguish beat 

On earth divided, never more to meet? 


But should the messeuger of death command, 
And o’er my senses wave his pale-white wand, 
Our spirits mingling in the realms above, 

Shall sweetly flourish in eternal love. 


Frederick 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE SIGH. 


To a young lady, on her introduction into fash- 
ionable life. 


On pleasure’s gladsome wing's repair, 
Where varied jeys unite to meet thee; 

Where beaux and belles, with flattering air, 
And tender accents, press to greet thee. 


Yet, if amidst the splendid scene, 

One softer thought should intervene, 
One sigh should from thy bosom flee, 
Oh! may that sigh be breath'd fur me. 


Let fancy’s magie power awhile 
Transport thy lover to thy view, 

Whose constant round of irksome toil 
Each morning’s light must still renew: 


His days with sad suspense o’ercast, 
His nights in restless slumbers past; 
Canst thou, my love, this portrait see, 
Nor sigh for him, who droops for thee? 


Oh! deign those tortures to appease, 
That prey upon my aching breast: 

Each doubt, each fear will learn to cease, 
If with thy love I still am blest; 


Cheerful Pll meet the varied pains 
That hard necessity ordains, 

And not # sigh my breast shall flee, 
Unless that sigh be breath’d for thee. 


My aspect late so pale and wan, 

That wore no dress but that of sorrow, 
Shall bid its cloud of grief begone, 

And from thy smiles new pleasures borrow: 


And when my love thou design’st to meet, 
With transports light my heart shall beat, 
And should it sigh, its sighs shall be 

Of pleasure born, and love of thee. 








b 
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Constitutional Law.—A case of 
some interest has been started under 
a law of Virginia, and the constitution 
of the United States. An actof As- 
sembly forbids the free people of co- 
lour from other states settling in 
this state, and points out the method 
by which an intruder may be remov- 
ed. Some persons of this descrip- 
tion, who had settled in Matthews, 
were about to be removed under the 
provisions of this statute; when, on 
advice of an attorney at law, a peti- 
tion was laid before a Circuit Court 
judge, praying for a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, upon this ground—that the 
petitioner was a citizen of the state 
of Rhode Island, had been enrolled 
in her militia, Mc. and that by the 
2d. sec. 4th art. Constitution of the 
United States “* The citizens of each 
state shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens, in the seyéral states:” which, 
it was contended, was a sufficient 
guarantee of the right of the citizen 
of one state to move into and settle 
in another; of course, that the sta- 
tute of Virginia, was unconstitution- 
al. The Habeas Corpus was award- 
ed, returnable to the next Circuit 
Court of Matthews County; when, 
of course this question will be dis- 
cussed. The provision in the Con- 
stitution of the United States ought 
to be interpreted; for several state 
laws have been impeached, (lately 
one from the state of Louisiana,) 
as contravening this very provision. 


Greek Atheneum at Munich.— 
Professor Thiersch has published a 


Programma in Modern Greek, invi- 
ting the youths of the Greek nation to 


~ frequent the Athenzeura founded in 


their favour at Munich, in 1815. 
Several young Greeks of Macedonia, 
Thrace, and Asia, have already ar- 
rived at Munich, where they receive 
the same instruction as the Ger- 
mans.—This is delivered in the Ger- 
man language; and the Athenzsum 
itself is exclusively destined to those 
Grecian youths who possess some 
acquaintance with that language. 
The students must be at least twelve 
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years of age, and be able to speak 
and write their own language cor- 
rectly. The instruction is delivered 
in the Athenzum, but they will be 
at liberty to frequent the Lyceum 
also. The objects of instruction 
are—the languages, especially the 
ancient Greek, Latin, German, 
French, Italian, and English:—Phi- 
lology, or a critical knowledge of the 
ancient authors, the department of 
Criticism, Poetry, Mythology, and 
Archaiology;—Geography and His- 
tory,—Mathematics, theoretical and 
practical;—-Philosophy;—Oryctolo- 
gy, Botany, and Zoology, experi- 
mental Philosophy and Chymistry. 
The students are lodged and boarded 
in the Athenzeum, on the payment of 
one hundred florins (Dutch money) 
in this the expense of instruction is 
included. 

NM avigation.—M. Locatelli, the 
celebrated mathematician of Milan, 
has invented a new peice of mechan- 
ism (says a Paris paper) by means 
of which vessels may ascend rivers 
without the assistance of a steam- 
engine. The first experiment, which 
was made on asmall boat, complete- 
ly succeeded. The inventor asserts, 
that his plan is applicable even to a 
man of war, and that it will secure 
her from the danger of ship-wreck. 
The strength of a single man or at 
most that of a horse, is sufficient to 
put this machine in motion. 


Niagara Falls—Augustus Por- 
ter, Esq. the proprietor of the Ame- 
rican side of the falls of Niagara, 
some time since purchased Goat Isl- 
and, lying in Niagara river, dividing 
the falls. This island, being situate 
in the rapids, has hitherto been 
deemed quite inaccessible or dan- 
gerous of access, there being only 
one point to approach it, and that by 
putting into the river, a mile or more 
above the falls, and then dropping 
down between the rapids on the head 
of the island; this way, however 
could not always be deemed secure, 
as the least mismanagement of the 
boat in departing the island would 
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be fatal. In order therefore to ap- 
proach the island in safety, and to 
improve it to advantage, the enter- 
prising proprietor has constructed a 
bridge 34 rods in length, founded on 
14 piers, each pier when «filled will 
contain 50 tons of stone; and, from 
the size of the piers and their founda- 
tion being solid rock, it is confident- 
ly believed that the bridge will be 
permanent. It is, we understand, 
the intention of Judge Porter to cul- 
tivate this enchanting island, and 
erect suitable buildings for the ac- 
commodation of strangers andothers, 
who desire to have a new view of one 
of the grandest curiosities of nature. 
The Falls have heretofore been ob- 
served on either side of the Niagara 
river with rapture; but, what would 
a poet say, were he perched on this 
romantic spot? would he not tell you, 
of the wild roaring rapids above, on 
either side the vast sheets rolling 
over the dreadful precipices, and the 
seeming distant thunders in the ter- 
rific abyss beneath, the soaring 
cloud before him pierced by the sun- 
beam, and decked with the lustre of 
the rain bow! 

The island contains about 80 
acres of land, is about 100 rods wide, 
but at the lower end between the 
falls, it is only 90 rods. 


The Diet of Germany, assembled 
at Frankfort on the Maine, have, it 
is reported, appointed Baron Von 
Gagern, an agent to ascertain what 
encouragement and reception have 
been given in this country to emi- 
grants from Germany. This gentle- 
man has arrived in this country and 
proceeded to Washington. 


Bank of the United States—The 
following resolution has been intro- 
duced into the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee, by some one who dreads the 
introduction of the National Bank 
et dona ferentes into the state. 

‘“* Bett resolved &.—That theydo 
greatly regret the necessity which 
impels them to declare, that they will 
view with concern and disapproba- 
tion the establishment of any bank, 
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branch of any bank, or other moni- 
ed institution, not chartered by the 
laws of this state, within the limits 
thereof; and they do feel themselves 
under all the tes of responsibility 
which bind the representative to the 
people, to use all lawful means in 
their power to prevent and prohibit 
the same.”’ 

A very important question has 
arisen in the legislature of Georgia 
at their present session—the right of 
the several states to tax the Branch 
Banks of the U. S. established with- 
in their respective territories. The 
right of the national government, 
under the general provisions of the 
constitution, relative to commerce, 
by the levying of imposts and taxes, 
and providing for the general wel- 
fare, has by some person been denied 
to extend to the creation of a bank 
under its authority, and the right to 
form branches is denied by many 
more. This power, say the Georgi- 
ans, is reserved to the individual 
states; and indeed the state of Geor- 
gia did exercise the power of taxa- 
tion over the former branch bank 
—the tax wasdecided tobe legal- 
ly assessed by Judge Johnson of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
If the property of the citizens of an 
individual state is not to be taxed, 
because it is converted into the stock 
of the U. S. bank, it places such 
stock-holders ina more advantage- 
ous situation than those owning pro- 
perty in other banks, which is un- 
just. Such an exemption too would 
take away from taxation in astatea 
large mass of property, which other- 
wise would be liable toan assess- 
ment according to its value. The 
proposed tax infringes no constitu- 
tional principle, and will be laid 
upon a description of stock, which 
being very: productive, can well af- 
ford to pay the sum which may be 
levied upon it. 


Will.—The will of the _coun- 
tess of Leitrim, who lately deceas- 
ed in England, was allowed although 
it had neither date, signature nor 
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witness; but it was sworn to have 
been found among her papers, and 
to be her writing. 

A Grand Jury in Tennesee have 
presented a Mr. Forster as a suitable 
canditate for the office of governor 
of that state. Quere.—What crime 
has he committed? 

Deception.—A curious circum- 
stance took place at Shadwell office 
Sarah-Ann Brown, alias William 
Brown, was charged with an assault, 
and during the examination, (being 
dressed in sailor’s clothes,) confess- 
ed she was a woman, and had serv- 
ed fourteen years in the royal navy, 
inthe queen Charlotte, had a pen- 
sion, and had but lately returned 
from a voyage to the West Indies. 
She is a native of New-York, and 
said nothing would have induced 
her to discover her sex but the un- 
pleasant situation in which she was 
placed. After making satisfaction, 
she was discharged. 


Werner.—The death of the great 
mineralogist, Werner, is announced. 
The letter says, “His name was 
known from the iron mines of Sibe- 
ria, tothe gold mines of Peru.” 


Hounds and Boxers.—From a 
communication in the New-York 
gazette we are informed, that a pack 
of hounds and boxers’ have arrived 
in this country, and that a match for 
a large sum has been agreed upon, 
totake place in New-Jersey. As 
for the hounds, we can have no ob- 
jection to them where the sports of 


., the field are subject to no legal re- 


striction, and where abundance 
waits on skill and enterprise; but the 
boxers we do protest against, as in- 
troducing a brutal system, unworthy 
of the countenance and protection 
of a moral and enlightened commu- 
nity; they have, probably, been in- 
duced to emigrate to the United 
States, in consequence of seeing 
accounts of their battles and puglis- 
tic essays faithfully copied in our 
newspapers. We indulge the hope 
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that the proper authorities in New- 
Jersey will commit these bruising 
emigrants to the county prison as 
vagrants if they attempt to make any 
public display of their skill. Wation- 
al Advocate. — 

Baltimore.—By a late survey, the 
city of Baltimore is said to be about 
four miles square. There is an old 
rule by which we are advised not to 
believe more than one half of what 
we hear. — 

Richmond.—The assessment of 
real property in Richmond, (Vir.) 
for the year 1817, is 15,997,851 dol- 
lars. —In the year 1813 it was only 
8,534,147 dollars. The increase in 
four years is more than eighty seven 
per cent. _ 

Paper money.—The origin of this 
species of circulating medium is of 
much higher antiquity, than is gene- 
rally supposed. The Chinese who 
have anticipated so many of our most 
useful and curious inventions, ap- 
pear also to have a claim to this. In 
a remarkable compilation, entitled. 
“ The Manners, Laws and Customs 
of all Nations,” printed in 1611, it 
is said, that the Chinese have paper 
money four square, and stamped with 
the king’s image, which, when it 
waxeth old, they change with the 
king for coine that is new stamped. 


Cabbage Seed.—M. Francois de 
Salingre, a chymist of Halverstadt 
has discovered a mode of manufac- 
turing an oil from cabbage seeds, 
superior to any vegetable oil now 
known. 

1. It equals in point of yellow co- 
lour, and purity, the finest oil in 
Provence. 

2. It is inodorous, and has a taste 
of almonds, which distinguishes it 
from the oil of rape seeds. 

3. It may be substituted for olive 
oil in sallads, and for ether domes- 
tic uses. 

4, When used as lamp oil, it gives 
a bright flame without smoke. It 
is also Very economical—a given 
quantity will be consumed much 
more slowly than the quantity of 
rape oil within the same time, 
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Earthen-ware in Philadelphia— 
Mr. David G. Seixas has established 
an earthen-ware factory, near this 
city. If we had not obtained proof 
of its domestic origin, we should not 
have hesitated to believe it from its 
general appearance to be of transat- 
lantic production. In this belief we 
should have been chiefly guided by 
the knowledge that many attempts 
have proved unsuccessful, to imitate 
the Liverpool white crockery. We 
should have been biassed by the 
popular opinions that the United 
States could not furnish suitable ma- 
terials; or if the materials could be 
had, that we were ignorant of the 
art of compounding them. But the 
result of the research and exertions 
of Mr. Seixas the proprietor of the 
pottery alluded to, at once sets aside 
the erroneous prejudice of these opi- 
nions. We are informed from an au- 
thentic source, and it gives us satis- 
faction to promulgate, that every ma- 
terial which he makes use of is derived 
from our own soil, and exists in such 
abundance that they may be said to 
be inexhaustible—and furthermore 
that no foreigner, has ever had any 
concern, or superintendence or em- 
ploy in his manufactory. 

The principal parts of the materials 
are clay and flint. The former is of a 
grayish blue colour, and contains py- 
rites or sulphur and iron chymically 
combined, the presence of which im- 
pairs the colour of the ware. They 
are separated by an economical and 
expeditious process, an art not prac- 
tised or known in the European pot- 
teries. The clay is copiously diffused 
in water and passed through fine 
lawn sieves to detach the larger par- 
ticles of sand, &c. 

The flint is of a grayish black co- 
lour. It is exposed to a strong heat, 
and is suddenly plunged into cold 
water. By frequent repetition of 
calcination, and refrigeration, white- 
ness and friability ensue. It is then 


ground to powder finer than super- 
fine flower, so perfectly impalpable 
that it will remain many hours sus- 
pended in water. It is then subject- 
ed to a purification to extract the 
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small portion of oxide of iron it usu- 
ally contains. 

It is then mixed by measure with 
the purified liquid clay—-both of a fix- 
ed specific gravity, and the mixture 
poured into vats, the solids in time 
subside—the water is run off—the 
residuum further exposed to the so- 
lar heat, until the remaining water 
has evaporated to suit it for forming 
into the required vessels.—This is 
performed on wheels of horizontal 
and vertical movements—handles and 
spouts, &c. are subsequently affixed 
—the vessels are perfectly dried, 
and placed in cylindrical pots, these 
are placed in columns in an oven or 
kiln, and exposed to a heat of 80 
degrees of Wedgwood’s Pyrometer. 
When the kiln is cold the ware with- 
drawn, and each piece separately 
immersed in the intended glaze. 
This is prepared principally of oxide 
of lead and powdered flint—and all 
colours are imparted to it by the ad- 
dition of metallic oxides—of zinc for 
straw yellow, of cobalt for blue, of 
iron for red, of chromate for green 
(this is prepared from the Baltimore 
chromate of iron) the component 
parts of the glaze are diffused ina 
sufficiency of water to render the 
whole of the consistency of cream— 
the ware in being dipped therein ab- 
sorbs a portion, leaving the solid 
parts on its surface. 

A second firing in another kiln un- 
der a heat of about 10 degrees 
Wedgwood, causes the glaze to pass 
into a state of perfect vitrification. 


The ornamental painting is perform- 


ed with variously coloured glasses, 
ground to ap impalpable powder and 
mixed with essential oils—these are 
melted on the ware in an enamel 
kiln, by a heat at which the glaze 
softens. 

Thus is the hitherto opinion that 
we mustremain dependant on Eu- 
ropeans for white crockery, because 
of the supposed deficiency of suit- 
able materials and talent to imitate 
theirs, proved erroneous, by the pre- 
sent application of native materials 
wrought by the’enterprize and indus- 
try of a native citizen.—U. S. Gaz 
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It was the cardinal Polignac, who 
upon being asked by the Duchess of 
Maine how she differed from a 
watch, replied, thus happily—ma- 
dam, a watch tells us how time pas- 
ses, but with you we forget to count 
the hours. 


Departed this life, the 13th June, 
1817, at Edgeworth’s town, in Ire- 
land, aged 74, Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, Esq. author of many interest- 
ing works: well known in every part 
of the, civilized world, as a philan- 
thropist and practical philosopher; 
and father of Miss Edgeworth, whose 
genius has augmented the literary 
reputation of the age. His gentle- 
ness, affection, and fear of giving 
trouble, continued till the last mo- 
ment of his existence; and he was 
perfectly master of his mind till it 
quitted his body forever. He died as 
easily and as happily as possible; his 
understanding being clear and 
bright, and his affection strong to the 
last. The day before he died, he said, 
** 1 leave this world with the soft sen- 
timent of gratitude to my friends, 
and of submission to the God who 
made me.”’ He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Irish Parliament, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his warm at- 
tachment to the interests of Ireland, 
and by his opposition to the systema- 
tic corruptions and flagrant abuses of 
the administration of its government. 
His labours in perfecting several 
mechanical inventions, in reducing 


to a science the construction of roads 
and wheel-carriages, and in spread- 
ing improvement, agricultural and 
social, through his neighbourhood, 
evere incessant and crewned with 
success. He was also the author of 
many valuable papers in the trans- 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and other Dublin societies; and of 
many interesting papers spread 
through the series of the Monthly 
Magazine, from its earliest even to 
its last number; and he published at 
different times the following works: 
—Rational Primer; Harry and Lucy, 
part I: Explanations of Poetry; Es- 
says on Practical Education; Essays 
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on Bulls, (by Mr. and Miss Edge- 
worth:) Letter to Lord Charlemont 
on the Telegraph; Speeches in Par- 
liament; and an Essay on the Con- 
struction of Roads and Carriages. 
He was four times married, once to 
Miss Ellers, the mother of Miss 
Edgeworth: secondly to Honoria 
Sneyd;* thirdly, to her sister, Eliza- 
beth Snevyd; and fourthly, to Miss 
Beaufort, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Beaufort, who survives him. He has 
left children by each of these ladies; 
and, as no man could be more devot- 
ed to his family, or more beloved by 
them, so the state of affliction in 
which his death has left them, can 
only be conceived by those who were 
intimately acquainted with this do- 
mestic happiness which resulted from 
his amiable character.—MU.Mag. 


Trial of a deaf and dumb woman. 
—A singular event has occurred 
before a Judicial court in Scotland; 
in the indictment of one Jean Bruce, 
a deaf and dumb woman, for the mur- 
der of her child, by throwing it over 
the bridge of Glasgow. Her counsel 
objected to her being put on trial, as 
she could not plead; and as he was 
totally unable to get any information 
from her to conduct her defence; and 
as, having received no education, she 
was aS incapable, as a child of six 
months old, ofdistinguishing between 
right and wrong. Many witnesses 


were examined; by whom it was tes- 
tified on one side that she was a wo- 


man of strong powers of mind; that 
she possessed the power of consci- 
ousness to a certain degree; appear- 
ed to have a strong natural affection 
for her (three) children; persisted by 
signs, that the child accidentally fell 
from the parapet of the bridge, while 
she was attending to another child, 
and manifested the most indignant 
feelings when charged with having 
willfully killed it, and seemed sensi- 
ble that punishments would follow 
the commission of a crime. 





* This was the lady to whom the un- 
fortunate major Andre was attached. 
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On the other hand, it was the opin- 
jon of witnesses, (including teachers 
in the deaf and dumb institution,) 
that she was incapable of distinguish- 
ing between right and wrong; that 
she was not conscious of having done 
any thing wrong in regard to the 
child, and altogether unable to plead 
guilty or not guilty. The court were 
unanimously of opinion that this no- 
vel and important questien, of which 
no precedent appeared in the records 
of the country, deserved grave con- 
sideration, and every information the 
counsel on each side could procure 
and furnish. 


Building stone in Florida.—The 
Geological base of the whole penin- 
sula of Florida, and of the contigu- 
ous islands, is, what is commonly 
called, free stone, thoughit is rather 
an indurated mar/e, such as is found 
at Portland and Bath, England, and 
in the quarry of which the capitol at 
Washington is built, from the quar- 
ries on the Potomac. 

At from eight to ten feet below 
the surface this stone is to be found 
in the peninsula of Florida; the sur- 
face, or upper stratum, is a vegetable 
mould, occasionally mixed with a 
delicate granite sand, and this is 
rarely more than two feet deep; at 
that depth, there is a stratum of fine 
granite sand, white and red, inter- 
mixed with a feruginous earth, or 
clay, but insmall quantity; this sand 
rarely exceeds three feet thick, and 
very much resembles the same kind 
of sand found about six or eight feet 
under Philadelphia. Below this se- 
cond stratum of sand, is a fine stra- 
tum of whitish clay or marle, which 
is usually found of from two to three 
feet thick, and is an admirable arti- 
cle to mix wherever sand protrudes 
above the vegetable mould stratum. 

Immediately below the marle, is 
a deep stratum of whitish stone, which 
appears to be a composition of petri- 
fied or decomposed marine shells; 
this has been found as far as penetra- 
ted, which has been about 18 to 20 
feet deep. 
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This stone may be cut out of the 
quarry with a carpenter’s hand saw, 
as soonas the upper layer is removed, 
as it is very soft, like cheese, in the 
quarry: but when some time exposed 
in the air, becomes so hard as to turn 
the edge of a tempered chissel. It 
can be carried from the quarry to the 
vessels with very little difficulty, be- 
ing close upon the shore. It would 
be well worth while to procure that 
stone for all our light-houses. 


Law Case.—An action for breach 
of promise of marriage, wherein 
Rachel Patton was plaintiff, and John 
L. Martin, a man of wealth, defen- 
dant, was lately tried at Winchester 
(Ken.) in which were disclosed cir- 
cumstances that excited an uncom- 
mon interest in the public mind, in 
behalf of the plaintiff. The promise 
was proved, and that after reducing 
her to shame and desolation he not 
only abandoned her, but to complete 
the infamy of his conduct, attempted 
to blast her character. A Mr. Bled- 
soe was her counsel and concluded 
her case by quoting the appropriate 
lines from the Vicar of Wakefield: 


‘¢ When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray; 
What charm can sooth her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away? 
The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from ev’ry eye; 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom—is to die.”’ 

The jury left their box but a few 
minutes before they returned with a 
verdict for the plaintiff of three thou- 
sand dollars damages. 


Dr. Morley, one of lord Claren- 
don’s early friends, was, as the noble 
historian informs us, ‘ of the highest 
facetiousness: for being’ says he, 
‘once asked by a grave country 
gentleman (who was desirous to be 
instructed what their tenets and 
opinjons were) what the Armenians 
held:’ he pleasantly answered that, 
‘they held all the best bishopricks 
and Deaneries in England.’ 





